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EAOME: RULE! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE 
TALE OF LIFE? 


* Were I asked what best dignifies the present 
and consecrates the past; what alone enables 
us to draw a just moral from the Tale of Life; 
what sheds the purest light upon our reason ; 
what gives the firmest strength to our religion; 
what is best fitted to soften the heart of man 
and elevate his soul, I would answer with 
Lassues, it is 


EX PER l EN C E. —L0d Lytton. 


A THE HOME RULE PROBLEM. 


IN THE POLITICAL WORLD Home Rule means Negotiable Ballast. IN THE SANI- 
TARY WORLD it means in the whole Metropolis upwards of 20,000 lives are still yearly sacriticed, and in 
the whole of the United Kingdom upwards of 100,009 fall victims to gross causes which are preventible 
England pays not less than £24,000.000 per annum (that is to say, about three times the amount of poor rates) 
in consequence of those diseases which the Science of Hygiene teaches how to avoid (‘and which may be pre- 
vented.’—CHADWICK). 


PASS IT BY IF YOU LIKE, BUT IT IS TRUE. 


HAT mind can grasp the loss to mankind, and the misery entailed, that these figures reveal? What 

dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, 

as untimely death? To say nothing of the immense increase of rates and taxes arising from the loss of the 
bread- winners of. families. 


We are at Present at the Mercy of the Ignorant and Careless. 


| order to prevent a disease, it is necessary to remove its causes; by that means you hinder the germ or 
poison from gaining admission. At the same time you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the 
blood what is continually being lost from various causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being 








retained in the blood. The effectof ENO’S FRUIT SALT is to take away all morbid poison and to supply 
that which promotes a healthy secretion. 

UNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED ANNUALLY, 

AND MILLIONS FREED FROM INCALCULABLE SUFFERING.—Million: 


have died from Preventible Diseases in this Country. It is tne duty of every one to avert this. With each bottle 
of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infectious 
Diseases, Fevers, BLoop Potsons, &c. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms 
of disease now producing much havoc would cease to exist, as PLAGUE, LEPROSY, &c., have done, when the true 
cause has become universally known. 
GYPT.—_CAIRO.— ‘Since my arrival in Egypt, 
in August last, I have on three separate occasions 
been attacked by fever, from which, on the first occa- | 
sion, I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two 


GENERAL OFFICER, writing 

Ascot on Jan. 2, 1886, says: ‘ Blessings on your 
FRUIT SALT! I trust it is not profane to say so, but 
in common parlance I swear by it. There stands the 


from 


attacks have been, however, completely repulsed, ina 
remarkable short space of time, by the use of your 
valuable FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present 
health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heart- 
felt gratitude for my restoration and preservation 
impels me to add my testimony to the already over- 
whelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that 
I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to 
be, Sir, gratefully yours, A CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, 
26th May, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.’ 
6 ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY, Permanent Way Department, 
* Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881. 
*Sir,—I beg to inform you that I have derived great 
benefit from your valuable FRUIT SALT after suffer- 
ing from severe headache and disordered stomach. 
* Yours truly, 


*Mr. J. C. Eno.’ * VERITAS.’ 


cherished bottle on the chimney-piece of my sanctum, 
my little idol, at home my household god, abroad my 
vade mecum, Think not this is the rhapsody of a 
hypochondriac; no, it is only the outpouring of a 
grateful heart. The fact is. I am, in common, I dare 
say, with numerous old fellows of my age (67) now and 
then troubled with a troublesome liver; no sooner, 
however, do I use your cheery remedy than, Exit pain 
* Richard is himself again.” So highly do I value your 
composition that when taking it I grudge even th« 
little sediment that will always remain at the bottom 
of the glass; I give, therefore, the following advice 
to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate 
its inestimable benefits :— 

When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 

No waste of this Elixir make, 

But drain the dregs, and lick the cup, 

Of this the perfect Pick-me-up.’ 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought. before the public, and commands 

success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying 

the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercis¢ 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—ADAmMs, 





CAUTION .—Examine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked 


*‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 


imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., byJ. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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Telegraphic Address—‘LINEN,’ BELFAST. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free to any part of 
the World. 





Aut Pore Frax—per doz. 
1/5 Hemstitched: 
2/6 | Ladies’ 
; 3/8 | Gents’ 
| By Appointments to the Queen and Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 











A LUXURY 


UNKN owe satel EENGEANED. 





BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH GoprEE 


AS USED IN PARIS. 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION. 
TENPENCE PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘ Roasted on the French Principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
Two Pounds (in tin) free per Parcels Post, for 2s.4d., and Five Pounds for 5s. 6d, 


BARBER & COMPANY, 


74 Regent Circus, W. 11 Boro’ High Street, 8.E. | 42 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, City. | 102 Westbourne Grove, W.| King’s Cross, N. 
Also Brighton, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Preston, Birmingham, and Hastings. 
Cheques to be Crossed *‘ London and Westminster Bank,’ 
G2 Postal Orders from 1s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for One Penny from all Post Offices. 
A 1 












Messrs, LONGMANS & CO0’s New Books, 
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NEW BOOK. BY MR. FROUDE. 


OCEANA 


J 
OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With Illustrations. S8vo. 18s. 





Vols. I-III. 4to, price Five Gurveas, Large Bia Baition (only 120 copies printed), 
price Ferrey Guineas. 


THE OFFICIAL BARONAGE OF ENGLAND, 


Shewing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer, 
from 1066 to 1885. 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. 


By JAMES E. DOYLE. 


These three volumes contain the following details relating to all the Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1885; including those pertaining to the 
Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher grade in the peerage, sueh as 
Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 


1. Dates or Birra, Succession, AND Deatu. 
2. Tar Varyine Tittes or EAcu Line. 
3. Tue Orrices HELD By EACH Pera. 


4. Tuer Marriaces. 
5. Tuer Armoriat Bearinas, 
6. Tuetra Persons. 








Nomper I, Now ready, price 5s. To be continued Quarterly. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


1, Artichs: 2. Notes and Documents : 


Prefatory Note. | Early Poems on Cesar Borgia, by R. Garnerr, 
German Schools of Historv, by Lord Acton. Cuthbert Mayne and the Bull of Pius V., by 


Homer and the Early History of Greece, by T. G. Law. An Early Tract on Liberty of 


the Provost of Orie. oe Conscience, by S. R. Garpiner. Mather 
The Tyrants of Brita‘n, Gaul, and Spain(406- | and Randolph, by C. E. Donte. The Cam- 


411), by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. paign of General Braddock, by J.C. Witson. 
The House of Bourbon, by Professor J. R. | . 
SEELFy. 3. Reviews. 
Notes on the Greville Memoirs, by A. | 4, Miscellaneous Notices. 


5. List of Historical Books recently published. 
6. Contents of Periodical Publicat.ons. 


THE YEAR’S SPORT, 


A Review of British Sports and Pastimes for the Was 1885. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 


Assistant Editor of The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes. 
8yo. price 2is. half-bound, 


CONTENTS : 


ARCHERY. | CoacHINa. | FisHine. LACROSSE. | Swootrxe. 
ATHLETICS, Coursina, Foorsatt. LAwN TeNNIS. | STEEP! ECHASING, 
Bituiurps. | CRICKET, Gor, | Por, SwiMMinc. 
Roatinc. CyYcLina, Hontina. -| Racine. TENNIS. 
CanozINo. | Doss. | Jocksys, RavavEts. | TRotTina. 

| Yacutine 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of 


THE LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT, 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, is now ready. Large crown 8vo. with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 6d. 








In 26 Volumes, large 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 


the‘ STANDARD’ EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


This Edition, which has now been completed by the publication of Vol. XXVL., containing CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ‘PUNCH’ (NOT PREVIOUSLY REPRINTED), with 132 Illustrations by the Author, has been printed frum 
new type, on fine paper; it contains two volumes of W. M. THACKERAY’S H{THERTO UNCOLLECTED 


WRITINGS ; and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest Edition that has 
been published. : 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Now ready, price 12s, 6d., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume V. (BICHENO to BorTisHAM), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 


LEsLIE STEPHEN. 
*.* Volume VI. will be published on April 1, 1886, and the subsequent volumes at intervals of Three Months. 





NEW WORK BY MISS THACKERAY (MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 


Recently published, complete in 1 volume, large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Ricumonp Ritcuie). 


*It is quite “like old times” to read one of “‘ Miss Thackeray's” pleasant, sober-toned stories again. A long 
abstinence from novel-writing has not impaired the delicacy of her touch, but has, we should say, rather adued 
firmness and cohesion to her narrative powers. —ATHEN ZUM. 


SECOND EDITION, with an Introduction by J. HUONGERFORD POLLEN, and a Portrait. Demy 4to. 21s. 


A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE IN THE YEAR 


1840, Illustrated with Several Hundred Sketches by the Author. 
‘Unquestionably one of the most amusing books of the season.’—-SPECTATOR. 
*There are few books of the season likely to please the general reader more than “ Dick Doyle’s Journal.”’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Grorce 


C. Bomras, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ Eleventh Edition, Large crown 8vo. with 
a Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition ; each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page drawn by ARTHUR HuGHEs and engraved 
by J. Coorger. Large crown 8vo. 63, 





1. Old Kensington. 6. The Story of Elizabeth; Two 

2. The Village on the Cliff. Hours; From an Island. 

3. Five Old Friends and a Young | 7. Toilers and Spinsters; and other 
Prince. Essays 

4. To Esther; and other Sketches. | . 4. 4 Pr Bo 

5. Bluebeard’s Keys; and other a a) Se Seen 
tories. 9. Miss Williamson’s Divagations. 








A BOOK OF SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie— 


Mires Austen. By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). Essays reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. Large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. By the Author of ‘The Parish of Hilby.’ 
2 vols, 


[Shortly. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 









Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s New Books, 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. Szconp Parr. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, 
FROM 1837 TO 1852. By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. Clerk of 
the Council, Three vols. Svo. 36s. 


The ROTIFERA, or‘ WHEEL ANIMALCULES.’ By C. T. 
HUDSON, LL.D. "assisted by P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. In 6 Monthly Poste, 4to. 
10s. 6d. each. [Part I. now ready. 

#,% This work will give a full account of the class Rotifera, illustrated by thirty Plates of coloured figures, 


drawn from life by the Authors, and including almost all the known British species, It will also contain 
descriptions and figures of the more important foreign species. 


SELECTED SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS of the Right 
Hon. THOMAS, BARON OHAGAN. Edited by Gzorcr Tertinc. With Portrait, 
8vo. 16s. 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. By HOMERSHAM 


COX, M.A. Judge of County Courts, Author of ‘ The Institutions of English Govern- 
nient,’ ‘ Antient Parliamentary Elections, &¢. 8vo. 12s. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. MORRIS, M.A. Lincoln 


College, Oxford; Professor of English, &c. in the University of Melbourne, Australia. 
Fep. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660-1714). By J. H. 
OVERTON, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
joint Author of ‘The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.’ 8vo. 14s. 


* We desire in all earnestness to recognise the permanent value that will attach toa work which is the result of 
untiring research and excessive labour,’—ATHEN ZUM. 


The MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE: a New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant 
ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


*,% In this new edition a selection has been mate of all the more permanently valuable fragments and 
notes contained in the three volumes of BUCKLE’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ originally published under the editorial care of 
Miss HELEN TAYLOR. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
Translated from the German of Professor EDWARD ZELLER by S. Frances 
Auteyye and Evetyn Aspotr. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850. By MICHAEL G. 
MULHALL, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the Society of Arts, Author of the 
‘Dictionary of Statistics,’ ‘The Balance-Sheet of the World, &c. With 8 Coloured 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HORSE and MAN: their Mutual Dependence and Duties. 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. Author of ‘Homes without Hands,’ &e. With 
49 Anatomical and other Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 


*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the same Author. To be hung in Stables, for the use 
of Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4s. 
* All the reforms recommended by Mr. Wood are so consonant to common-sense, that we wish every owner of 
a horse would read this excellent book. We are confident that in some point or other his horse would be grateful 
to him before a month had elapsed.’ ACADEMY. 


‘THAT VERY MAB.’ Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
‘A most exquisitely finished, fanciful, delightful satire on modern society, with a point in every line of it.’ 
VANITY Fair. 











Now Reapy, price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 333. ConTents: 


I. ENGLAND, AFGHANISTAN, AND RUSSIA. VI. VICTOR HUGO. 
Il. BUTLER’S COPTIC CHURCHES OF EGYPT. | VII. CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS, 
Ill, PAUL FRIEDMAN’S ANNE BOLEYN, | VIII. PHOENICIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Iv. LIMITED LIABILITY. IX. THE SCARCITY OF GOLD. 
V. THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. | X. POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—7HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for 1886 contains TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES :— 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of ‘Adrian Vidal’ &c.; and 


PASTON CAREW, MISER and MILLIONAIRE. By 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 











PARISIAN SOCIETY UNDER LOUIS PHILLIPE, 


MADAME MOHL AND HER FRIENDS. By Karutren O’Mgara. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait by Stodart. 12s. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANE. 


OLD ‘MISCELLANY’ DAYS. Stories by Various Authors. Re- 
printed from ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ In 1 vol. royal, with 33 Full-page Illustrations on Steel (only once 
worked nearly fifty years ago) by George Cruikshank. 21s. 


FRANCIS I.—HENRY II. 


THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 


TURY, 1514-1559. By CaTHrRINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Author of ‘Old Paris’ &c. In 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo,. with Portraits, 24s. 


‘THE SHILLING INGOLDSBY’ 


THE SHILLING INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 


By the Rev. RicHARD Hakris BARHAM. An entirely New Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with nearly 
50 Illustrations. 1s. 


Also obtainable in Japanese leather binding, gilt edges, with Frontispiece on Steel, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED BY STURGESS. 


THE COACHING AGE. By Srantey Harris, Author of ‘ Old Coaching 


Days’ &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 16 Full-page Illustrations on Stone by John Sturgess. 18s, 


WITH LANDSCAPES BY THE AUTHOR. 


A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; or, A Thousand Miles of Road 
Travel. By JAMES JOHN HissEy, Author of ‘An Old-Fashioned Journey.’ 1n 1 vol. demy 8vo,. with 
20 Full-page Illustrations engraved by George Pearson. 16s. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
BARBARA PHILPOT; A Study of Manners and Morals. By the 


Hon. LEwIs WINGFIELD, Author of ‘ Abigel Rowe,’ ‘ Lady Grizel,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE. By the Author of ‘ Seven Years at Eton.’ 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. By Mrs. Moors. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
A WOMAN WITH A SECRET. By Pavt Cusnixe, Author of 


‘Misogyny and the Maiden.’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, London, 
Publishers in Ordjnary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
6 








THE BADMINTON LIBRARY 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 


EDITED BY 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 


ASSISTED BY 


ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 





HUNTING. 
Br HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
AND 
MOWBRAY MORRIS. 


With Contributions from the Eart or Surrotk aNnp Berxsuire, Rey. E. W. L. Davirs 
, Diesy Coriins, and Atrrep E. T. Warson. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by J. SturGEss, J. CHARLTON, and AGNEs M. BIDDULPH, 
engraved on Wood by G. PEARSON. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 
* We do not think we should be very far wrong in ‘We believe that never previously has so vast an 
saying that this is one of the best books on hunting pe ae a4 information on every branch of the noble 
_ sport of hunting been brought together in so compact 
vi Sand erlhyroapalld sor on tele a@ compass, or presented in so attractive a form... 


This volume is the best—and in many respects the 
* be overpraising it.’ only autbentic— work of its kind extant.’ 








FISHING. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
With Contributions by the Marquis or Exeter, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major Joun P. 
Tranerne, G. Curistopuer Davies, H. 8. Hatt, Toomas AnDREws, 
Wutam Senior (‘ Redspinner’), and R. B. Marston. 


Vol. I. SALMON, zROUT, AND GRAYLING. With 150 Illustrations of Tackle, Bait, &c. 
Crown 8v0. 10s. 6 


Vol. TI. PIES AND OTHER COARSE FISH. With 58 Illustrations of Tackle, Bait, &c. Crown 
vo. 10s, 6d. 





THE FIELD. SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘ The general aim was to make the pp apy ‘Mr. Pennell has written and edited the most ex- 
without the too usual concomitant of dulness; and i ati . P < 
must be admitted that this aim has been thoroughly, | ®9¥*tively practical guide to the art of angling that 
and even brilliantly, achieved.’ has ever come under our notice. 
; Flat Racing The Eart or Surrork and W. G. 
RACING. AND — 
Steeplechasing. A. Coventry and A. E, T. Watson. 


[Jn the press. 
. RIDING and DRIVING. Riding (including Military Riding and Ladies’ 
Riding): R. Weir. Driving: Major Dixon, with an Introduction by E. L. 


ANDERSON [Zn the press, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s New Books, 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By GRANT ALLEN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Allen has written about Charles Darwin the student, and even in the small space at his disposal has 
contrived to give usa clear idea of his materials, his methods, his power, what he accomplished, and what place 
hia discoveries take in our general scheme of knowledge. This is a tolerably Jarge undertaking, and it has been 
executed in a very brief compass and in a very charming and agreeable manner.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


MARLBOROUGH. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘The author has shown how the events of a long and active life can be compressed into little more than two 
hundred pages and yet retain their interest, not only for the specialist but for the general reader.’ 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


SHAFTESBURY. By Hd. D. TRAILL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Im the press, 


THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY.—FOUR NEW. VOLUMES. : 
The SEASONS PICTURED, in Forty-eight Sunviews of 
the EARTH, and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. By 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Demy 4to. 5s, 


The STAR PRIMER: Showing the Starry Sky week by 
week, 7 Twenty-four Hourly Maps. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Crown 
4to. 2s. 6d. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ds. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct Play, according 
to the latest DEVELOPMENTS. By ‘FIVE OF CLUBS’ (Ricnarp A, 
Proctor). 16mo. ls. sewed. 


COTTIER OWNERS, LITTLE TAKES, and PEASANT 
PROPERTIES: A Reprint of ‘ Jottings in France, Germany, and Switzerland.’ By 
Lady VERNEY. With additions. Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS (chiefly 
Inorganic). By WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. V.P.C.S. Editor of ‘ The Chemical 
News.’ Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. With 37 Illustrations on 
Wood. 8vo. 24s. 


A MANUAL of PLAIN NEEDLEWORK and CUTTING- 
OUT. By EMILY G. JONES, Directress of Needlework to the Education Department. 
Sixth Edition. With 5 Plates and 19 Illustrations, and a Sectional Three-Yard Sheet con- 
taining Patterns, arranged so as to shew the greatest economy of materials, Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SELF-TEACHING NEEDLEWORK MANUALS. Adapted 
, to the latest requirements of the New Code. By EMILY G, JONES. Standards 
IL, II., with 12 Explanatory Diagrams, 1d.; Standard III., with 8 Explanatory Diagrams, 
1d.; Standard IV., with 14 Explanatory Diagrams, 2d.; Standard V., with 19 Explana- 
tory Diagrams, 3d. ; Standards VI., VII., with 15 Explanatory Diagrams, 3d.; Complete, 

with 68 Explanatory Diagrams, 1s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, Author of ‘The 
Gayworthys’ &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 14s. : 
‘As a study of stilllife in New England, Mrs, Whitney’s novel is a genuine artistic success.’ ACADEMY. 
JOHN MAIDMENT, By JULIAN STURGIS, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


‘The characters of John Maidment and his friend Paul are drawn with a vigorous minuteness of touch which 
snffices to raise the author's clever book jat above the ordinary level.,-—MornNING Post. 


The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a PEER’S SON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ This is a clever, amusing, and opportune novelette...... The new writer has turned to excellent account a 
close observation of the cleavage wrought by modern politics in the society of the midland and northern counties.’ 
: : ATHEN ZUM. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. HYDE. By 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS. By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By 
Proxy,’ ‘Thicker than Water,’ &c. Cheap Edition. Crown 3s. 6d, 
‘This is one of the best among Mr. Payn’s fascinating stories.’-— MorNING Post. 
‘ Thisis adelightfully written story from first to last, and full of sly hits at current conventionalities.’—ScoTsmAN, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS 


POPULAR NOVELS. 





Price 1s. each, sewed; 18. 6d. each, cloth. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. | 





ENDYMION. 

LOTHAIR. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONINGSBY. CONTARINI FLEMING. 
SYBIL. ALROY, IXION, &c. | 
TANCRED. THE YOUNG DUKE, &. 4 
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G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


Price 1s. each, sewed; 18. 6d. each, cloth. 
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THE GLADIATORS. | HOLMBY HOUSE. 


GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
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| THE INTERPRETER. | KATE COVENTRY. 
| 
| DIGBY GRAND. 





THE QUEEN’S MARIES. | GENERAL BOUNCE. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 




















FURNISH THROUGHOUT. ®* 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 





; SOLID BRASS EBONISED EARLY- ENGLISH 
OCCASIONAL’EASY CHAIRS.  wannsoMELY EMBOSSED OCCASIONAL TABLE, 


Upholstered in rich Silk Tapestries and 


Plush, with carved banisters, or stuffed GIRANDOLE, 2 ft. yY oo Gl. 1s, 64. 
at back, 28s. 6d. With two Candle Brackets, best A large variety of Early-English 
An immense variety of Easy Chairs bevelled | plate, and velvet mount, Decorative Furniture always kept 
always on view in the Show Rooms, 15 in. by 11 in., 15s. 9d. in stock. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE. ALOTHER’S MANUAL OF CHILDREN’S DIS- 


ES. By CHARLES WEST, M.D. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Toulon’: Founder of, and formerly Senior Physician of the Hospital for Sick Children ; Foreign Corre- 
spondent of the National Academy of Medicine, of Paris, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘A guide which should always be placed so as to be found in any emergency, till the doctor puts in an 
appearance, Should be read by every mother who wishes to be saved much unnecessary eae 6 
UBLIC OPINION, 


HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 


THEIR HEALTH during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By THomas BULL, M.D. 
Fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. By THoMas BULL, M.D. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SENSES: Sight, Hearing, Voice, 


Smell and Taste, Skin; with Hints on a Diet, Education, Health Resorts “ Europe, &c. By H. 
MACNAUGHTON JONES, M. D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSE: Twenty-five Lectures on Elementary 


Physiology. By Mrs. C.M. Bucxron. With 41 Woodcuts aud Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


FOOD AND HOME COOKERY; 2 Course of Instruction in 


Practical Cookery and Cleaning, By Mrs. C, M. BuckTox. With 11 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


MODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 


reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully tested Receipts, By ELiza Acton. W. vith 
upwards of 150 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING ; a Manual of Domestic 


Economy for Large - — Families. By Mrs REEVE With 8 Coloured Plates and 37 Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


INVEN TIONS ‘EXHIBITION. 


SILVER MEDAL awarded for ‘General good quality and 
moderate prices. of Pianos.’ 


CRAMER & CO. beg to call attention to the following Instruments gaining 


the above award :— 


PIANETTES in Pine, Walnut, and Ebonised Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
From £2. 7s, 6d. per Quarter on their Three Yeas’ System. 


PIANETTES in Walnut, Rosewood, and Ebonised Cases, from $4 Guineas. 
From £3. 3s. 0d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


THE REGENT MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, in all Cases, 
46 Guineas. £4. 4s. Od. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in Solid Walnut or 
Ebonised Case, 55 Guineas. £5. 5s. 02. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System, 
In Walnut Cases, from 60 Guineas. 
From £5. 15s, 6d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System, 








IlWustrated Price Lists free on application. 


REGENT ST.,W. MOORGATE ST.,E.C. CHURCH ST., LIVERPOOL. 


LUA 
HOUSEHOLD MED DICINE, 


WHELPTON’S 
ata noet VEGETABLE 
sitet oo PURIFYING PILLS 


By the use of which, for poorly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 
THOUS ANDS OF CURES have been effected, numbers ot 
which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
cagesessgee | SUHRNDTEH EE BOWE A EEE tan SBME 

00seee 2 S0SSS665665s 0sssse the 
ee 222 oes) sleo in RHEUMA TESA, ULCERS SORES an KIN 


4 
DISEASES are sufficient to prove "the great ey of Bhs 
bh B most useful Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURI- 

. FIER OF THE BLOOD. 

Many persons have found them of gr pat corvien, both in pre- 
venting and Lane SEA SICK and in warm climates 
they are very beneficial in all BILIOU S COMPLAINTS, 

In Boxes, price 7}d. ts. ry and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
« Son, 3 Crane Cow t Street, te 4 and sent free to 
any part of the Ouited Kitcdon on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 
stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 


CORPULENCY.— 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectu- 
ally, and rapidly cure obesity without semi- 
starvation dietary, &c, European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, 
* Its effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, 
170, STRAND. LONDON but by — the — ~ es VP oa a 
: . radical cure of the disease.’ Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
Orrick: 170,58 Sa? SS F. C, RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27 Store Street, 
Bedford Square, Londen, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The Facuity pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SupPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Being without sugar, phot, or other admizture, tt suits all palates, "keeps Sor years in all climates, and is poh ma the 
strenjth of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing leas teen enh balfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable ay  * Pastner oes and is specially adapted for 


I 
10 In Air tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., Se, 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
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JOHN WARD, 


INVALID CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 


By Special Appointment to HER MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY; 
The PRESSES of FRANCE, AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, &c. 


246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


(Late of Saville House, Leicester Square.) 
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— No. 16. 4 Y ~ Wo. 17. 

Nos, 16 and 17 are respectively a Three-wheel and a Four-wheel Victoria Pleasure-Ground 
Chair, mounted in a very light iron-framed carriage, upon c and patent india-rubber springs; are either drawn 
by hand or animal, and are the most elegant and easiest chairs made. 

No. 21 is a very light and easy No. 18 is Ward’s Sofa Spinal Carriage 
Three-wheel Bath Chair, to be | hung upon c and elliptic springs, leather braces and 
drawn by hand. patent axles, containing a double rising frame, with 
elastic foundation and horsehair 
mattress to slide in and out of 
the Carriage, with extra indoor 
stand upon French castors for 
the house. 










































No. 19.—Ward’s Vic- 
toria Three - Wheel 
Bath Chair, with leather 
head, German shutter, and 
patent spring front iron, 
to which shafts for a pony 
may be attached. 


} Thesketch 
iiconveys 
ithe exact 
idea. It is 
also made 
portable 
for travel- 
| ling. Seve- 
ral other 
= kinds are 
Ss always in 
: stock, up- 
= gh ee (ON Various 
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No. 1, No. 10 is Ward’s General Invalid 

No. 11 is Ward’s Improved No. 1 is Ward's Self- Couch, made with or without a conveni- 

Recumbent Chair, with double propellin g Chair, ence ; it adjusts the back, seat, and legs to 

rising leg rest and shifting elbows, to mounted upon 24-inch|any given position, by means of machinery ; 

enable an invalid to be shifted on and wheels outside ; may beused | and is recommended by the Faculty as being 

off. . This chair is pronounced to be the by a child eight years of|the most complete Bed ever made for con- 
~— a and perfect chair made. | age with the greatest ease. | firmed invalids or for fractured limbs. 

MEEDALS<London, 185] & 1862. Paris, 1985, 1867, & 1 8). 5 e 

The Largest Assortment in the Werld of Invalid Chairs for Sale or Hire. P Metntltshed move yy y Be 
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DR. DE SANCTIS’S 


RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS.| , 


PREPARED FROM THE REcIPE OF THE LATE BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 





Greatly 





The unfailing efficacy of Dr. De Sancris’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
been tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered 
for general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, Lumbago, and also all pains in the Limbs and Muscles; the excruciating pain in these 
complaints is greatly relieved within a few hours after taking the Pills. 





Dr. DE SANCTIS’S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 
Hannay & Co., 39 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed from 63 Oxford Street), LONDON, and forwarded free of : 
carriage to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. or 2s. 9d. 














WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause . For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 


the quantity, lls. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 83 or 182 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 
MIDLAND CounttiEs’ Dave Company, Lincoln. 








HAY-FEVER AND COLD8& 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, f 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once : 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected r 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and § 
generally cure in one ne 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 7 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F,. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 Kino Raward Qtreat. Newoate Street. Landon. 8.0 














THE 
GREAT REMEDY 
BLAIR’S) sii 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and 
LUMBAGO, 
The excruciating pain 
GO [ J T is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine, 
TLese Pills require no 
restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain 
to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
®} Sold by all Chemi-ts at 
Is. 1}d, and 2s, 9d. per 
box. 
HIMROD’S 
CURE FOR 
Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real relief 
he had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Depér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 

J.J. BELL & SONS’ 
FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
@ vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is nota dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair, 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 

per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 
| Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward St., Newgate S&t., 
LONDON, E.C. 
Established 4,D. 1746, 











Jenny Linp. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 





general in favour of the 4 
Lozenges prepared 
you.’ zz 
DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES) 
Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; oF 

Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 28, 9d., 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, on 


F. NEWBERRY & SONS, 1 King Edward Btreet, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. W46, lu 





VERY IMPORTANT 


| POSS © “sotice. 


THe FIFTH EDITION oF 


"| THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 


Greatly improved and enlarged for 1885, is Now Ready. Prices 2/6, 3/6, 5/, 6/6, 8/, and 9/, according te 





Binding, &c. 
~ |THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 
ed Twenty-first Edition. Prices 7/3, 8/9, 9/9, 13/3, 23/6, and 26/. 
tie THE STANDARD COLOUR CHART, printed in 142 different colours, price only 3/ post free. 


288 N.B.—All Albums are sent free by Parcels Post. No extra charge for postage to any part of the United Kingdom, 
New descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, &c. &c., gratis and post free. 


ai All Stamps sold by us are warranted Genuine. Selections of Stamps sent on approval, 
of € WHITFIELD KING & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. [Esrastisnep 1869.] 
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° AWARDED SILVER MEDAL 
International Health Exhibition, 1884, 


These Ranges are the most perfect 
and economical inthe market. Being 
constructed on scientific principles 
they possess every requisite for 
Ronstinn. Baking, Boiling, Stewing, 
&e. All the flues are ascending, thus 

iving an uniform heat to the Hot B 

‘late and round the Ovens, also _ 








; doom =| giving great satisfaction. 








ties, “he * Economist’ requires no brick- 

mj work, and only consumes 2 lbs. 
vy» coal per hour when in full work. 
= = Illustrated Catalogues with Testi ials on application. 
mes ss NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Limited 
any THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD; 





AND av Gunst GEUKGH STREET, WESTMINSrkk, 8.W.; GROSVENOR BUILDINGS, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER}; 
BrockKiey Briupines, 55 SouTH JonN STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 47 SHEFFIELD Moor, SHEFFIELD. = 





























The EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE prone t AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
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RS! on. sae Ve cerriricares 
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MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 
The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ‘Excelsior’ Tavalid Couch. The tT Excelsior’ Bed-Rest, 
reet, | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. | The ‘Excelsior’ Hospital Beds. 


Illustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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GILDING AT HOME. 


MARKING INK x 
WALTON’S 


WITHOUT HEAT. 


— ..,. ARGENTINE 
? silver all kinds ted 
: WALTON’S , | Som Sen rx ral iat Rise 
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removed wi destroying the 
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SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Rasce Sa FIVE GOLD MEDALS,| 


FLOWERS BORWICK’S 
AND THEIR BAKING 
PEDIGREES. POWDER 


By GRANT ALLEN. FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. AND WHOLESOME BREAD. | 











CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 


WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
- en ine ocr > 


SECS d eter JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
===) Oriental 
“To oth Paste 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
Pots, 1s.6d. & 2s.6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE, CLIMATE PROOF. 
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ad | a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr, Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 


EPP) demorme UA 


constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.”—‘ The Civil Service Gazette.” 


WHITE ‘VASELINE’ 


In Bottles and Cardboard Cases, similar in style and size to our regular grade. 


EITHER UNSCENTED OR DELICATELY PERFUMED. 
2 oz. Bottle, 1s.; 5 oz. Bottle, 2s.; Large size, handsume Bottle, Glass Stopper, 3s. 6d. 





An exquisite Emollient for the Skin and Complexion, and a perfect Toilet Article. 





Perfumed VASELINE OIL for the Hair, a New Preparation, 1s. per Bottle. 


THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | 
41 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


NOTICE.—The ‘Vaseline’ Preparations are genuine only in our packages. 
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S. & H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


POLISHING PASTE, | BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


| 
| ) For Metals and Glass of all Descriptions. | For Stoves or Iron Work. 


PLATE POWDER, | STEEL POWDER, 


Does not injure the Silver. For Bright Grates and Fire Irons, 


| FURNITURE POLISH. 


| NWO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 
| ! SOLD EVERYWHERE. Manufactory: 57 MANSELL STREET, E. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEA DS. —3 tt. Iron French from 10s. 6d. ; Handsome Black and Brass Mounted do. from 30s. to £10, 
Brass French from 46s. to £20. 200 fixed for inspection. Canopies of every description. 


BEDDING. — Mattresses, 3 ft., from 11s; Wool do. from 14s.; Hair do. from 34s. A New Spring 














Mattress, warranted 3 ft., 30s.; this, with a Top Mattrees at 20s., makes a most comfortable Bed. Heal’s 
Patent ‘ SomMIFR ELASTIQUE PorTATIF,’ of which 40,000 have been sold, is the best Spring Mattress yet 
invented, 3 ft. 42s.; this, wi‘h a French Mattress, 3ft., 57s., makes a most luxurious Bed. Bolsters, 
from 6s. to 25s. Pillows from 3s, to 20s. Blankets from 10s, to 70s. per pair. Down Quilts, from 
10s. to 40s. Bedding Re-made—Mattresses, 3 ft., from 7s. 6d. 


BEDROOM FTTRNITURE.—Piain Suites from £3. Decorated Suites from £8. 15s. Suites of 
White Enamel! from £14 to £50. A very choice selection of these goods. Ash and Walnut Suites from 
£12. 12s. to £100. 300 Suites on view. Screens specially for Bedrooms from 21s. Window Curtains 
from 20s. per pair, Easy Chairs from 35s. Cuuches from 75s. Carpets of every description, specially 
fur Bedrooms. Illustrated Catalogue Free by Post, 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


GENOA FACE 
FAST WOVEN PILE. 


Every yard of the Genuine bears 
the name ** LOUIS,” 


and the wear of 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


THOS. WALLIS & CO., 
Holborn Viaduct, 


VELVETEEN LONDON. 


FIRST EBSTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS, THE AGED, AND INVALIDS, 


| THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARINACEOUS FOOD. 


Lancet.—‘ Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.’ 
BriTisH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—‘ Well adapted for Children, Aged People, and Invalids.’ 


IN ONE-POUND CANISTERS, ONE SHILLING EACH. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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Children of Gibeon. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Boox I. 


CHAPTER III. 


JACK CONYERS. 


OME among us—not all—have been young. They will re- 
member how, in one or two supreme moments, they have been 
carried out of themselves with a joy which can never be felt in 
its fulness after five-and-twenty—the intoxicating, dazzling joy 
in the prospect of life-long happiness. 

It falls upon one, perhaps, when love has been whispered and 
returned: perhaps, when the first success has been achieved: 
more often when some kindly Prophet has foretold to trembling 
youth the success which his heart desireth. That Prophet shall 
be regarded ever after with love and gratitude, and a respect un- 
speakable for his gifts of discernment. Why are there so few of 
them? There ought to be a school of these prophets, their sole duty 
to prophesy, for every deserving youth, good fortune, distinction, 
‘contentment, joy, and wealth, with an eternity of happiness here- 
after in the Elysian Fields. Everybody feels capable of desery- 
ing, and of perpetually enjoying, all these rewards and more. 

There never was, in the whole history of mankind, such an 
occasion for rejoicing as that presented to Claude. It was the 
greatest thing that had ever happened to him: greater than the 
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first scholarship: greater than his place in the Tripos: greater 
than his fellowship: greater than his ambition. 

Consider ; it is a youthful instinct to impart confidence and 
to expect sympathy: boys, students, undergraduates, young men 
of every sort, in obedience to this instinct, confide greatly in 
each other. After examinations passed, degrees conferred, and 
the college walls exchanged for the wide world, which always 
turns out to be a coldish kind of place, young men grow less 
sympathetic with each other and more reticent about themselves ; 
they exercise selection in their confidences ; they even abstain 
altogether from talking about their personal ambitions, just as, 
about the same time, they cease to speak of poetry, religion, and 
other things which I suppose they consider too sacred for 
common speech.. Every man makes in his heart an Adytum of 
the Temple which grows more full as he grows older. Only the 
priest is by law allowed to enter into this holy of holies, but he 
generally takes with him a companion, who is always of the other 
sex—his sister, sweetheart, or wife. The sympathy of sisters, 
indeed, is always ready to be had for the asking, and perhaps, 
on that account, like everything else easily attained, is less 
valued than it should be. Many young men, however, prefer the 
sympathy of other people’s sisters, and this also is, to do these 
young ladies justice, ready as a rule when properly asked for 
and with honourable intentions and after consent obtained from 
parents and guardians. 

Alone among his fellows, Claude had no home circle which 
could understand him and could follow his career with interest. 
Every day since that on which he first left them seemed to sepa- 
rate him more and more from his own people. He had long since 
left off telling them, because they could not understand it, what 
he was doing. His mother knew nothing about Cambridge, and 
had never even heard of Trinity, though the fame of every indivi- 
dual fellow of that College, as all the resident fellows know very well, 
is trumpeted abroad, with mighty blast, from Pole to Pole, and fills 
the round world with wonder and admiration ; he knew few people ; 
it was two years since he had taken his degree, and his old school 
and college friends were already scattered : among all the millions 
of women, old and young, which inhabit London and England, 
there was not one whom he could call either friend or mistress; 
not one to whom he could open his heart. 

He was used to this isolation: it was a necessary part of his 
position ; at school, when other boys got prizes, their mothers and 
sisters and all their people were present to congratulate them ; 
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when he went up to receive his prizes there was not a single per- 
son in the room whose eyes softened and whose heart glowed at 
the sight of his triumph. When he was head boy and carried off 
no end of prizes, the other boys cheered and some of the spectators 
remarked audibly upon his singular beauty—for it was a comely 
lad—and he went home to his boarding-house with a cartload of 
books and an aching heart because of his loneliness. Even Joe, 
brother Joe, the plumber’s man, in his working-dress, would have 
been something. At Trinity he won an entrance scholarship and 
afterwards a University scholarship and a City Company’s scholar- 
ship, and with these helps paid his own college expenses easily, and 
there was no one to say, ‘ Well done! ’—not even Lady Mildred, who 
contented herself with an expression of satisfaction, and when 
he concluded his student course with a fellowship, reminded him, 
in the days of his first pride, and just as if anybody who chose 
could be a Fellow of Trinity, that this was nothing more than the 
first step. Young men, she added, may show promise by taking 
University distinctions, but they are by themselves of little im- 
portance. Claude must take care not to think that anything real 
had been achieved. Not one single person in the world to whom 
he could open his heart. ; 

And now he had a sister—two sisters—one rolled out into two 
—both as beautiful as the day and as sweet as the roses in June, 
and they were proud of him. For the first time in his life he 
realised how well he had already done, since he could make two 
such girls proud of him; and he wondered how he could possibly 
have done it, alone, and without a single word of congratulation 
and encouragement on the lonely hard road he had travelled. 

He stalked along the crowded pavement seeing no one, his 
head full of these thoughts, his chin in the air. A hand was laid 
on his shoulder. 

Claude pulled himself together and took the other hand which 
was held out. 

* You in London, Jack ?’ 

‘Yes. Iamin London. I have been here for two or three 
weeks. Come to my chambers—they are close by—and let us talk.’ 

Claude was not inclined to talk about anything except perhaps 
about Valentine and Violet, but he followed his friend. 

‘Where have you been for the last two years?’ 

‘I have been travelling—studying—sketching. One must 
travel, you know.’ 

The chambers were furnished after the modern fashion : there 
were cabinets with china: there were water-colours: there was 
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glass: there were skins and rugs; they were clearly rooms be- 
longing to a man of taste. 

The name of Jack goes with almost any kind of character. It 
suits a soldier or a statesman: a poet or a mechanician: a prince 
or a pauper: a hero or a humbug. It requires only one quality 
—that its possessor must be accepted on his own terms by his 
contemporaries: not that he must necessarily be popular, but he 
must be believed in. When Jack Conyers, in his first term, an- 
nounced himself as one of the coming men, the lads about him 
accepted him on trust. He was the coming man—his manners 
rather than his words or his acts proved it. He had, to justify 
these pretensions, a good name and a good presence to begin with ; 
he did nothing actively to encourage or to justify the belief, except 
perhaps that he understood the power of Silence ; he did not chat- 
ter, as many young men do, but when he spoke, it was slowly and 
quietly, as if what he had to say was worth hearing; nor was he 
like so many young men carried away by any enthusiasms of the 
hour, and he was always critical. Also, he did not laugh much, 
though he understood and practised the fine and subtle art of 
smiling, an art in which women generally excel; but Jack Conyers 
excelled all women. It was not exactly known who and what were 
his people, but it was understood that he was of good family; he 
had the appearance and manner of one who has money ; he did not 
court intimacies ; he dressed well, and he seemed to know London. 
Reading for the Senate House was, he said, narrowing to the mind 
which desires culture more than scholarship ; therefore, he took 
an ordinary degree ; he had a piano in his rooms, and played and 
sang a little; he also painted and sketched a-good deal, and it 
was supposed that his career, of which he spoke continually, though 
vaguely, was to be connected in some way with Art. 

In appearance he was of the middle height and thin. He 
wore a pince-nez: his features were regular and delicate; his eyes 
were good, though rather hard, as if always on guard; his mouth 
was well formed, but the lips were too full, and his forehead was 
high and narrow. Not an effeminate-looking man, but evidently 
one who desired to appear refined and studied attitude as well as 
dress, and his surroundings as well as his manners. If he had 
been asked what he most desired to convey in his appearance he 
would have confessed—if he did confess—that he wished to look 
like a young man who is going to succeed. Claude was one of 
the men of his own standing who believed in him. Some there 
were, I regret to say, who scoffed at the name of Conyers. 
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The room was lit by a shaded lamp. Upon the mantel-shelf 
there stood three small portraits side by side. They were oil 
sketches, and represented three girls’ faces, all evidently painted 
by the same hand. 

‘ You are looking at those heads,’ said Jack Conyers. ‘They 
are portraits—such as they are—of three women ’—he sighed— 
‘three women—poor things !—who were so good as to complete 
my education.’ 

‘ How did they do that?’ 

By letting me fall in love with them. A man, I have dis- 
covered, cannot be a finished artist without a full personal experi- 
ence of passion. How can he express what he has never felt? 
Yet, for an artist, Love should be a memory rather than a living 
thing, and therefore each experience should be short. This was 
a French girl, vivacious, full of espiéglerie ; this was an Italian, 
the mere creature of passion; this a Roumanian. Woman, as 
mistress or as wife, in the boudoir or the salon, should form part 
of every Career.’ 

Pelham or the Great D’Orsay could have saidnomore. Claude, 
however, asked no more questions about the portraits, though 
doubtless there was a whole chapter belonging to each. 

‘ And what are you going to do?’ 

‘TI have taken a studio and I am going to begin my Work.’ 

It seemed rather a drop for the vagueness of coming greatness 
to take the concrete and even common form of a studio. 

‘ As for my success ; 

‘ Of course you will succeed,’ said Claude. 

‘I do not know. The common success—the adulation of the 
crowd—does not attract me. I shall never stoop to paint half-a- 
dozen pictures in a year. Perhaps one in four or five, or even ten 
years. The picture which I have in my mind has been growing 
for at least five years, during which I have filled my soul with it. 
The subject has been part of myself. Claude——’ he raised his 
finger impressively ; ‘ it will be, I am assured, a great picture ; 
there will be in it, at least, the whole soul of the artist.’ 

Claude murmured indistinctly something to the effect that a 
picture with a soul in it would be indeed worthy of his friend’s 
reputation. 

‘ Hitherto the picture, as it exists in my mind, has been in- 
complete for want of one face. But I have found it at last. [ 
discovered it in a People’s concert where I was made to sing by 
Lady Aldeburgh—a concert somewhere near a place they call 
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Shoreditch; after the concert I talked to the girl who owns the 
face, which is as yet sadly incomplete ; she is ignorant but ap- 
parently open to emotions. I shall get that girl. I shall take 
her away from her belongings and cultivate her face. Everything 
shall be sacrificed to the cultivation of the face. She wants to be 
well fed and kept in soft silk and made dainty with fancy dresses 
and idleness and pretty things, and then that face will grow 
and develop like a rosebud. At present, I admit, it is imperfect, 
but it is a possibility, and it will make my picture. The eyes 
are there already, and they are full of possible poetry and passion.’ 
He spoke with something nearly approaching enthusiasm. 
‘Can’t you paint her without wanting to take her from her 


_ people ?’ 


‘No, I want her taken away altogether from the place where 
she lives. She must be placed wholly under artistic influence— 
she must be mine—my model—the slave of Art.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t it be better, perhaps, for the girl’s reputation for 
her to stay where she is?’ 

‘Philistine! I want her in the interests of Art. She is needed. 
One can’t stop to think about the reputation of a girl in com- 
parison with , 

‘Don’t, Jack. My own relations, you know, are somewhere 
about those levels, and they have reputations which they seem to 
value even more than the interests of art.’ 

Jack hastened to change the subject. When you touch on the 
reputation of a man’s possible sisters you tread on dangerous 
ground. 

‘I saw you coming out of Lady Mildred Eldridge’s, but you 
walked so fast that I could not overtake you for ever so long. 
She is a friend of yours ?’ 

‘Yes, my best friend.’ 

‘I met them in Florence last winter. I was able to be of 
some little service to them—one of the girls sketches cleverly. 
They are both, in fact, pleasing.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Claude, with a conscious blush; ‘one of 
them is my sister.’ 

‘What?’ Jack Conyers started in his chair and dropped his 
cigarette. ‘What? One of them your sister?’ He knew, like 
all the world, the history of the two girls in general terms, how 
one was an heiress and the other the daughter of a working-man. 
‘One of them your sister? My dear fellow, they are both—allow 
me to say it—both most beautiful and accomplished young 
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ladies. You are a lucky man, and I congratulate you. Which 
of them is it?’ 

‘I do not know which. My sister was adopted by Lady 
Mildred nineteen years ago,and the secret has been kept ever since.’ 

‘But you will find out. This is not the kind of thing which 
is kept hidden. There must be some points of resemblance ; your 
father, for instance 

‘He is dead, and my mother is blind.’ 

‘ At all events you are sure to find out before long.’ 

‘I daresay I shall, or else I shall be told.’ 

‘It is rather like the end of a Latin comedy.’ 

‘Yet it is only the beginning of an English comedy. You 
know my history, Conyers. Everybody does. When men meet 
me for the first time they whisper to each other, “ Son of a work- 
ing-man, you know.” I do not hear the words, but I read them 
in their eyes. That is nothing. But I have been rather a lonely 
man 

‘Naturally,’ said Conyers, trying to look as if he entirely 
sympathised with him, ‘naturally.’ But he was thinking which 
of the two girls more nearly resembled his friend. 

‘And I can hardly try to make you understand what a tre- 
mendous thing it is to have a sister at last—a sister who takes an 
interest and—and—even a pride in one.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jack, ‘for my own part I never wanted any 
brothers and sisters. They divide the money and they give all 
kinds of trouble. But from your point of view no doubt you are 
right. It must be a bore not to have any belongings.’ 

Claude laughed and prepared to go. 

‘I have belongings, to be sure, but not of the kind which you 
would understand.’ 

‘That is very conceivable, and I am very sorry for you. I find 
any other class than our own impossible to talk with and uninterest- 
ing to study. Well, I am very glad we met to-night, my dear boy. 
Come often—come as often as you can, and tell me when you have 
found your sister. Let meshare yoursecret. Valentine or Violet 
—I knew that they were assumed names. Tell me when you 
have found out which of them it is.’ 

‘Certainly I will. Good-night.’ 

Jack Conyers, left alone, prepared for himself and drank a 
lemon squash. Then he sat down and meditated with a mixture 
of gloom and hope in his countenance. When a young man 
leaves the University at two-and-twenty, resolved upon distinction 
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and yet uncertain which path to choose—when he wanders about 
for two years purposeless—when he returns determined upon a 
career in Art, as painters arrogantly call their profession, as if a 
novelist or a poet is not also an artist— when, further, he remembers 
that Art is not always lucrative—that one may have to wait long 
before making a name, and that meanwhile no money is coming in 
—when, lastly, there will arise at midnight spectres of doubt which 
point the finger and say, ‘ Yah! you will never succeed, even bya 
trick ’—when, at the same time, one has conceived a way, a trick, 
by which to take the town by storm and has actually found the 
face with which to do it,—there is room for the play of a good 
deal of mixed emotion. 

Presently he saw a letter lying on his table. He took it up 
and looked at the handwriting and tore it open. 

‘ My dear Jack,’ —he read it quickly as if to get through it 
and have done with it—‘ you have been back three weeks and 
you have not been to see me. Very well. Sooner or later I sup- 
pose you will come. I can wait, my dear boy. I know very well 
why you said you loved me, and I know all about your money 
matters. Goon. Within six months you will hang up your hat 
in my hall and be happy ever after. I shall have the money, but 
you shall have full liberty and a handsome allowance. I am not 
in the least jealous, because I am always certain of the person 
whom alone you love—go look at him in the glass. When you 
have found out that you cannot get on without me, you will 
repent of your negligence and come. When we settle down we 
will give dinners, and you shall play at being a distinguished man 
and I at being the appreciative and devoted wife, and we shall 
suit each other very well. I saw your sisters the other day. If 
I were you I would sometimes call upon them. Good-night, my 
Jack. Your affectionate Alicia.’ 

Jack read this letter through. Then he burned it, because 
every word was true, and truth is best hidden in a well or behind 
the bars of the fireplace. 

*If I could find out somehow, through Claude, which of them 
it is,’ he thought, ‘ and if I could do this without his knowing, I 
should have such a chance as might make me free of Alicia yet. 
She always had the most disgustingly coarse way of putting 
things, and she’s getting coarser every day.’ 

Jack’s Cambridge bed-maker, who loves reminiscences almost 
as much as an old statesman, maintains that Mr. Conyers, though 
a liberal gentleman, and one who kept a deal of company, was of 
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the sort which thinks of nobody but theirselves. Bed-makers 
have great experience of young men, and their opinions should 
be received with weight. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE HAVEN OF REST. 


I sHOULD like to sing a song of Almshouses—not so much of those 
great havens of rest with their spacious courts and old chapels 
and broad gardens which are scattered about this realm of Eng- 
land, as of the London almshouses. They vary from the poor 
little half-dozen cottages in a row—like Lady Came’s, which are so 
small that the residents are elected by competitive measurement, 
character not being sc much an object as smallness of stature— 
to the new and stately palaces such as those at Wood Green, or the 
old and dignified college such as that beyond “reenwich Hospital, 
or that of Morden, beside Blackheath ; and in wealth, from a little 
endowment of four shillings a week and a two-roomed cottage for 
four old women, to an annuity of forty pounds a year, with lodgings, 
coals, and light for as many old men. There are quiet and peace- 
ful almshouses even though they stand beside noisy thoroughfares. 
Could anything be sweeter and more peaceful than Amyas’s Houses, 
lying lost and forgotten behind Old Street? or than Beeman’s at 
the back of the Kingsland Road, or the Trinity Almshouses in the 
midst of Whitechapel? And there are others which seem as if all 
the noise of the street must perpetually beat about the ears of the 
unhappy residents. There are some with a chapel and a chaplain 
and some with a chapel but no chaplain. There is a school 
attached to some, as at the Milburn Hospice in the Stamford 
Hill Road ; there is a garden with some, as at Trinity Hospital, 
Greenwich, and a fair court with others, as at Emmanuel, 
Westminster. In some the almsfolk look cheerful and happy, 
their anxieties being ended; in others they are gloomy and 
grumpy, as if all their troubles were to come ; in some the people 
are always walking about, talking with their friends, chirruping 
with each other, and basking in the sun ; while in others there is 
never anybody to be seen, and the old people are all hiding in 
their beds. Ina song of Almshouses, all these things and many 
more could be explained. 


On a certain Saturday afternoon last July, a day when the sun 
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was hot, the sky clear, and the breeze cool ; when all the old men 
of all the almshouses between Shoreditch on the South and 
Tottenham on the North were out in the sun, and all the old 
ladies were out in the shade—for behold! this is the way of the 
world: the old men seek the sun because it is the source of heat, 
which is strength, and women seek the shade, where they can 
watch the sunshine and admire heat and strength—there sat in 
the chapel at Lilly’s, which was open, one of the almswomen. She 
occupied the square pew, where there are cushions. She was not 
old, being no more than sixty or so, which is young for a colleger 
at Lilly’s, but she looked old because her hair was so very white 
and she sat so very still. Her eyes were closed, so that you might 
have thought her asleep. But she was not asleep—she was blind. 

Close beside her, on one of the benches of the four long pews, 
her feet up, her back against the wall, sat a young girl of fifteen 
or so, reading a story book. She was a pretty girl, with delicate 
features of the London type, very capable of a quick repartee and 
not unaccustomed to a rough joke. The two sat in perfect silence 
because the old lady had been taking her afternoon nap and still 
felt restful, and the girl was absorbed in the book. 

Lilly’s is a venerable but not a splendid foundation. The 
name of its founder, Josiah Lilly, citizen and pewterer, is com- 
memorated on a stone tablet let into the pediment above the great 
door in the middle. It consists of a single row of cottages in dull 
red brick, each containing two rooms, one above and one below, with 
a kitchen or washhouse behind. In most of the windows, which are 
old fashioned, with diamond panes set in lead, there is a geranium, 
and in some there is a neat white blind half down, as the respectable 
classes of London love to have it. If any that runs will lift his 
eyes to read, he may observe, all round London, wherever the 
neat little cottage prevails, that the blinds are always half down. 
It is the first assertion of respectability, the first step towards 
gentility. The negro, with a skin like a crocodile for hardness, 
buys him a mosquito curtain when-he intends to soar; the London 
housewife, when she first developes ambitions, hangs out the blind 
half mast down, as a kind of flag, and why one knoweth not. 
Nobody is more respectable than an old almswoman, so that the 
white blind thus adjusted is not uncommon. In front of the 
cottages is a narrow stone pavement, which makes a convenient 
walk on fine mornings, and there is a good-sized oblong patch of 
ground laid out as a vegetable garden, with potatoes and cabbages. 
It is separated from the road by a low brick wall having a wicket- 
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gate in the middle. There are five cottages on either side of a 
great door under the pediment, which opens into quite the smallest 
chapel in this realm of England. It has a window with a semi- 
circular head, a door nearly of its own width, a reading desk and 
railed communion table, a square pew painted white with cushions 
and hassocks, and four long pews, also painted white and without 
cushions, and all of the kind which exasperates ecclesiastics, who 
would, if they could, take them away and substitute open benches, 
and so destroy the character of the little chapel. Nobody, outside 
Lilly’s, knows whether there is a chaplain on the Foundation, or if 
service is ever held in it, or if it is only maintained as a place of 
meditation and repose. 

The old blind woman was Mrs. Monument. How she got into 
the almshouses is not known, but Lady Mildred may be suspected 
of a helping hand. As a general rule it is almost as hard for a 
poor woman to get into an almshouse as for a rich man to get into 
the kingdom of heaven. Not for want of qualified persons, for of 
such there is never any lack, but by reason of the pushing, fight- 
ing, and shoving over every vacancy. However, she was in, and 
had been in for thirteen years, enjoying a time of perfect rest and 
quiet, though she was only separated from the noisy world by a 
low brick wall, and from absolute indigence by her cottage, her 
ten shillings a week, and such additions as were made by Lady 
Mildred, as, for instance, the attendance of her granddaughter, 
the girl who sat reading in the long pew, and found waiting on 
her grandmother a much easier way of life than any enjoyed by 
her friends. It was indeed a time of great peace which had come 
to this poor woman ; of physical repose ; of content and restfulness, 
which had settled upon her heart like the sunshine which penred 
this afternoon into the open door of the little temple, broadening 
as the sun sloped westward. She wanted nothing; her boys had 
turned out steady, and her daughters were respectable. To thank 
the Lord for the respectability of one’s daughters seldom occurs to 
the class where this quality is assumed ; but there are other circles 
where it is hoped for but not always found. She sat in the chapel 
because it was cool there, and, though only a few feet from the 
door were the hurrying footsteps and the roll of vehicles and the 
jingling of the tram, there clung about the place, as about every 
place of worship, however small and mean, a sense of peace and 
safety, like the Glory of the Lord about His House. 

I know not how long she had been sitting there, but most 
likely since her dinner—an event which at Lilly’s is of much less 
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importance than it is at the Mansion House. That function was 
usually celebrated at one o’clock, and now it was four. She had 
taken her nap and was quite awake, as one could tell by the 
movement of her fingers. The blind sit long and patiently ; they 
are not great talkers, but they think continually. Conceited 
persons who read many books secretly believe that nobody can 
think who does not read. Asif the book of experience ever passed 
through the printing press! As if every old woman has not got 
enough out of her own life to occupy her thoughts for another 
hundred and fifty years! Why, this old woman had been young 
and therefore comely; she had been a bride and a mother; she 
had known grievous trouble, with the helpless shame of a bad 
husband ; she had worked single-handed to support her children ; — 
they were grown up now and doing well; she had no anxiety about 
them or about her own daily bread; she was growing old but 
without pain ; her world was in darkness ; her life was ended save 
for the things which might happen to the children and for whatever 
pains and bodily disease might presently fall upon herself. To feel 
and to understand that nothing remains in life; that everything 
has been enjoyed or endured ; that the work is all done ; that there 
will be no more wages, no more promotion, no more hopes, no 
more rewards, no more failures ; that there remains only the short 
downward slope which may be perhaps taken with a run and a leap 
—this alone must be a very serious and awful thing, though it is 
the common lot, and therefore, one fain would think, cannot be 
bad for man. Yet one would pray for a little breathing time, a 
short space between work and the End, in which, the tools laid 
down, one may fold the hands, recover and gather together scattered 
and long-forgotten thoughts, and meditate upon things beyond. 
Therefore I have always regarded with peculiar envy and admira- 
tion those to whom it is granted to spend their latter years in an 
almshouse. One cannot, I am sure, meditate profitably in the 
crowd of a workhouse. 

Except that Mrs. Monument’s once brown hair was now white, 
und her once white hands were now brown, she was unchanged 
since she left off her work. Her face was ruddy still—a clean, 
honest face, with the history of the past written in deep lines and 
puckered crows’ feet. She wore a gown of brown stuff, with a 
white cap and a white apron. And she sat quite composed and 
still, wrapped in her meditations or her memories. The girl with 
her feet up in the long pew was as still as herself, and if one was 
so accustomed to the road as not to hear its noise, the chapel 
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Was as silent as a West Indian Forest. There was a foolish bee 
who came buzzing about the chapel in search of flowers, and find- 
ing none, got angry, and so forgot how he came in. Presently 
he saw the sunshine pouring in through the open door and flew 
out, and the place was quiet again. Next Mrs. Monument per- 
ceived that two of her fellow lodgers were walking along the flags 
in front of the cottages—she knew the footsteps, and concluded 
that certain rheumatic pains were better; and then she heard 
something which caused her to start and sit upright, and brought 
a glow to her cheek and brightness to her lips. 

‘ Rhoder!’ she cried, ‘that’s my boy’s step. It’s your uncle 
Claude. Get up, girl, and bring him here.’ 

Then she waited in joyful expectation. There were other 
footsteps, whose she knew not. But she rose and left the pew 
and stood in the doorway. 

‘Mother,’ said Claude, kissing her. 

‘My son,’ she replied, lightly passing her hand over his face, 
‘I did not expect you to-day. Whois with you? I heard girls’ 
steps. Are you keeping company at last, Claude ?’ 

‘They are—two young ladies, mother, come to see you.’ 

‘Two young ladies! Well, ask them to the house. Rhoda, 
you go before and put out the chairs.’ 

Claude led his mother to her cottage at the end of the row. 
There were three chairs in the sitting-room. The old lady took 
one, the arm-chair by the fireplace, and the two girls the others. 
Rhoda stood beside her grandmother gazing curiously at the 
visitors. 

‘ Mother,’ said Claude, ‘ you remember your little Polly?’ 

‘Remember my dear Polly? Why, Claude, as if I could 
forget her !’ 

‘We have not talked much about her lately, have we?’ 

* Have you seen her, Claude?’ She caught his arm. ‘Oh! 
have you seen her? Lady Mildred told me you were not to see 
her till the time came. Tell me—what is she like ?’ 

‘I have seen her, mother. She is grown a tall and beautiful 
girl. She has the manners and the education of a lady. You 
will never regret that you gave her up.’ 

‘It was to save her from a terrible danger, mydear. I said to 
myself, “Surely if one of these can be spared, I ought to spare 
her.” So I let her go.’ 

‘And this danger—is it over?’ Claude thought she meant 
possible loss of work, poverty, out-door relief, or the Union, which 
he remembered as among the bogies of his childhood. 
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‘ You are all grown up now. If what I feared were to happen 
—but it never can—it would not be quite so bad for you now. 
Sam is a great man, and you’re doing something for yourself, and 
Melenda’s in steady work—oh! yes, you could not be tempted.’ 

‘Since the danger is over, then, mother’—Claude took her 
hand again—‘ would you like to see your Polly again ?’ 

She clutched his hand. ‘ Claude,’ she said, ‘ you have brought 
her. But I promised Lady Mildred ——’ 

‘Lady Mildred sends her.’ 

‘Oh!’ She started up and cried aloud, holding out her arms, 
‘ My child, come to your mother. Quick! quick!’ 

Both the girls sprang to their feet. Claude motioned them to 
wait. 

‘Yes, mother,’ he said. ‘ Patience—patience for a moment. 
You do not know that Polly has been brought up with Lady 
Mildred’s own daughter Beatrice. They are not known apart. 
No one, but Lady Mildred herself, knows which is Miss Eldridge 
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_and which is Polly. It is her intention that no one shall know 


yet. Ihave brought them both to you. They are called Valentine 
and Violet, but which of the two is your daughter I cannot tell 
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you. 


“She understood not one word of what Claude was saying, but 
stood with her outstretched arms feeling in the dark for her child. 
‘Give me my Polly,’ she cried, hoarsely. 

Claude led Valentine to her. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘this is 
Valentine.’ 

The blind woman passed her hand quickly over Valentine’s 
face, throat, and figure. Then she threw her arms about her and 
kissed her a hundred times, crying and weeping over her. ‘Oh! 
my dear, my dear,’ she said, ‘ your face is like Claude’s. I knew 
you would take after him and Joe. Tell me your name. Let me 
hear your voice.’ 

‘I am Valentine,’ said the girl. 

‘ Claude’s face, but not his voice. Yet I know the voice. As 
for Valentine—Valentine—what do I know about Valentine ? 
Kiss your mother, Polly. Your real name, my dear, is Marla, 
but oh! I have never thought of you as anything but Polly. Oh! 
what a tall girl you’ve grown! Claude’s face and Claude’s head, 
and oh! Polly—Polly-which-is-Marla’—she hugged and kissed 
her again—‘ to think that for all these years I never had you 
once in myarms! Oh! my dear, I’ve been thirsting for you.’ 

‘But, mother,’ said Claude, ‘do not be too sure. You have 
not seen Violet yet. Violet is perhaps . 
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‘Violet? Oh! I suppose she is my lady’s own daughter, the 
beautiful Miss Eldridge, that my Polly was so like.’ 

‘Mother, you must see the other as well.’ Claude laid her 
hands upon Violet’s shoulder. 

‘I am Violet,’ said the girl. But while Valentine frankly met 
the hungry mother’s embrace, and gave back kiss for kiss, Violet 
stood shrinking and trembling with pale face. 

The blind woman started. Then she laid her hands upon the 
girl’s face as she had done to Valentine, but slowly and critically. 

‘It is Claude’s face too,’ she said. ‘ But whose voice was that ? 
Speak again, you other, that I took for my girl.’ 

‘I am Valentine,’ said the other. 

‘What is it, Claude?’ asked the poor bewildered woman. 
‘They both have your face, and one of their voices, though they 
are different, reminds me of your father’s, whom they never saw. 
Tell me what it means. Oh! what does it mean? Which is my 
Polly ?’ 

‘It means, mother, what I told you—one of these young ladies 
is Miss Eldridge and one is Polly. But I do not know which.’ 

‘ Will you not kiss me too?’ asked Violet. 

The old woman kissed her, but with the coldness induced by 
doubt. ‘I don’t know,’ she said, ‘I cannot tell which of you is 
my Polly. And as for Miss Beatrice : 

‘Oh,’ said Valentine, ‘ never mind Beatrice. Only tell us what 
we can do for you, and if you are happy.’ 

Mrs. Monument sat down before she made reply. They became 
aware that she was stiffening. The light of love went out of her 
face ; she remembered that one of the two was Lady Mildred’s 
daughter; what if she had poured those first kisses upon Miss 
Beatrice? And how could she sustain enthusiasm for half a 
daughter? She was chilled and bewildered. 

Presently, however, she answered in measured terms. She 
thanked Miss Beatrice for coming to see her, which she took very 
kindly, and begged to send her duty to her ladyship. As for 
herself, she was as happy as a woman in her position has a right 
to expect. Like many country-bred women, Mrs. Monument held 
the opinion that poor people have no right to expect happiness 
except in small bits and irregular rations. Many people in their 
hearts believe that this remarkable doctrine, with the duties of 
contentment, resignation to injustice, satisfaction with things as 
they are, and unquestioning respect for everyone who wears a black 
coat, is laid down in the Bible and Prayer Book. Mrs. Monument 
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went on to say that during the last winter, which had been mild, and 
the spring, which was short though severe, she had escaped rheuma- 
tism to a surprising extent, though there were days when her hands 
felt like dropping ; that she was daily and faithfully attended by 
her granddaughter Rhoda; that she was pleased to find her boy 
Claude still kept on by her ladyship--she imagined that he was 
a kind of page or assistant butler in the establishment, though for 
some mysterious reason permitted to prolong his schooling in- 
definitely—and at this remark Claude looked at the girls and 
smiled without showing the least confusion. She concluded by 
saying that when the time came for her Polly to know herself, she 
hoped the knowledge would lead her to a lowly and grateful spirit, 
such as became one in her station ; and here both girls blushed, 
because they understood for the first time that the child of the 
lowly and the humble, however she be brought up, is born to a 
* station.’ 

‘My dear mother,’ said Claude, ‘we are all grateful. Polly 
will be as grateful as you can desire when she learns the truth. 
Meantime we are all of us filled with a proper spirit of lowly 
humbleness. Valentine and Violet are both as meek as nuns; I 
am grateful; you ure grateful; and as for Beatrice, if she is not 
grateful too, she ought to be ashamed of herself.’ 

‘She ought,’ said the girls together. 

‘Fie, Claude! to speak of Lady Mildred’s daughter in such a 
manner. And she a lady!’ 

The girls felt hot and ashamed. Was Claude to speak of 
Beatrice as a stable-boy speaks of his mistress? But Claude only 
smiled again. 

‘And she a lady !’ he echoed, gravely ;.‘I had forgotten that.’ 

‘Claude, my dear,’ his mother went on, ‘if you are in good 
work, thank Lady Mildred for her help. But don’t speak of Miss 
Beatrice—who is, I suppose, one of those two—those two young 
persons—as if she was a girl of the same rank as yourself.’ 

‘TI will not, mother,’ said Claude, seriously. 

‘As for Polly ‘ 

‘Yes, dear.’ It was Valentine who spoke, because Violet 
shrank back as if she were about to receive a blow. ‘ Yes— 
mother—when the time comes I hope that I shall know how to 
conduct myself properly and as becomes my station.’ 

They all looked at each other. The situation seemed rather 
strained. ‘And so you worked for twenty years,’ said Valentine, 
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taking the good woman’s hand, ‘ for twenty years to support your 
children.’ 

‘Of course I did, Miss—is it Miss Beatrice or is it Polly? 
Why shouldn’t I? There’s no hardship and no shame in having 
to work if you can get work to do and wages for your work.’ 

‘It is time for your tea, mother,’ said Claude. The kettle was 
singing on the hob, for there was a fire, although it was the hottest 
month in the year, and the tea-things were laid. Then, while the 
two girls looked on in silence, Claude made the tea and cut the 
bread and butter, and Rhoda poured it out, and they broke bread 
together. 

But the girls were silent and the old lady stiff and starched. 

‘Come, mother,’ said Claude, ‘ one of the girls is Polly, you 
know.’ 

‘One of the young ladies is Miss Beatrice, Claude,’ said his 
mother, ‘and very good it is of her, and like my lady her mother, 
to come and see her mother’s old servant. I only wish I could 
see her pretty face.’ 

Neither of the girls answered. 

‘Why, they both have pretty faces, mother ; and as for Beatrice, 
she is so like Polly that you would never tell the difference. And 
as for Polly, she is so like Beatrice that you would never guess 
that she wasn’t a lady born.’ 

‘It’s play-actin’, Claude,’ said the old woman, severely. ‘If 
I can’t have my own gal to myself, it’s worse than nothing. What 
is it to me to be told that she’s dressed like her mistress and quite 
the lady? How can she be a lady when her mother was once an 
under-nurse, and then stood over the washtub on Hackney Marsh, 
and her father was a working-man? Don’t tell me, Claude. As 
for her not knowing and you not knowing, that’s nonsense. You 
might as well tell me that you’ve grown up a gentleman.’ 

‘I did not go so far as to say that, mother,’ said the Fellow of 
Trinity. 

‘No; you've got too much sense, my son. And as for Polly, 
if you'll quit play-actin’ and behave reasonable, I shall be glad to 
see her any time that her mistress will spare her for an afternoon.’ 

‘Oh! Val,’ said Violet. 

‘My dear,’ said Valentine, kissing the poor old lady’s forehead, 
‘we do not know. Indeed we do not know—no one except Lady 
Mildred. We will both come if you will let us, but we cannot 
come separately because we do not know.’ 

She shook her head. ‘I do not know which of you it is, the 
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first or the second, but you’ve got between you your father’s voice 
if it’s Polly, and yet it’s her ladyship’s voice if it’s Miss Beatrice. 
And I can’t tell which is which, for the voices have got mixed.’ 

Then another figure appeared in the doorway. It was a 
working-man—there could be no mistake about that fact. He 
carried a bag of tools in one hand; on his arm he slung his jacket 
because it was hot, and he preferred to work in his shirt-sleeves ; 
and he really had that loose red handkerchief which the girls 
expected to find about their brother’s neck. There was also a 
pipe in his mouth. Quite the working-man. And perhaps in 
order to make it perfectly clear that he was not play-acting, what- 
ever his sisters might be, his hands were grimed with dirt and 
oil. He looked in, saw the assembled company, and was astonished. 
Then he took his pipe out of his mouth, being a working-man of 
some politeness. 

‘ Well, mother,’ he said. Then he kissed his daughter. ‘ Well, 
Rhoder, my girl.’ Then he greeted Claude with a handshake. 
‘ Admiral, how are you?’ 

‘This is Joe,’ Claude explained by way of introduction. ‘ Joe 
lives in Tottenham a little up the road. On Saturdays and Sun- 
days he never fails to come here.’ 

‘ Joe’s a good boy,’ said the old lady ; ‘he was always a.good 
boy to me—a good son and a good father of nine.’ 

Joe sat on the table, which was the only place left to sit upon, 
and received these praises unabashed. The girls observed that he 
was a man of handsome features, and that if his chin was shaven, 
as it doubtless would be on the Sunday morning, his hair trimmed, 
his face washed, and his neck put into a white collar, he would be 
curiously like Claude, only twelve years alder, or perhaps more, for 
sixteen years of married life with nine children ages a man, and 
he might have passed for five-and-forty. As for his occupation, 
he was the right-hand man of an eminent house-painter, decorator, 
and plumber of Tottenham—one of those useful citizens who lay 
our pipes for us, and lay them wrong; who adjust our taps and 
clean our cisterns, work mischief with our kitchen ranges, and 
never leave a house when they are permitted to enter it until 
there is not a screw or a sink ora tap or a pipe that is not tinkered 
and ruined. Theirs is a trade so lucrative that it is rapidly rising 
to the dignity of a profession, and before long it will probably 
rival the Bar in attracting the brightest and keenest of the English 
intellect and the flower of the Universities. Joe might not be 
clever after the cleverness of his father, but he understood his 
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business, and knew how to make money for his employer if not 
for himself. And steady with it too, except now and again on 
Saturday evenings. But we have all of us some weakness, failing, 
or defect, a moral squint or a halting leg. 

‘ Joe,’ said Claude, ‘I have brought your sister Polly—you 
remember little Polly—to see her mother.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Joe, unmoved ; ‘ you have brought her, have you?’ 

‘It is a long time since you saw her—nineteen years—and she 
has grown up and is a young lady now.’ 

‘So it seems,’ said Joe; ‘who'd ha’ thought it?’ But he 
seemed to take little interest in the subject. 

‘She has been brought up entirely with Miss Eldridge, and we 
do not know them apart. Polly is one of these young ladies, but 
we do not know which.’ 

Joe looked from one to the other. Then he smiled. Then 
he passed his hand over his mouth, and the smile went into his 
eyes, which twinkled. 

‘Oh!’ he said, ‘you don’t know which of these two young 
ladies is Polly and which is the other. Oh! ah! And don’t no 
one know ?’ 

‘No one but Lady Mildred.’ 

‘Oh!’ Here Joe chuckled but choked. ‘ No one don’t know. 
That’s a rum thing, ain’t it, Claude?’ Claude was looking at his 
brother, but he was thinking of the two girls and the strange 
awkwardness of the situation. ‘Rhoder, my gal, come here. 
Stand between them two young ladies fora minute. So! That'll 
do. He chuckled again and choked again. ‘No one don’t know. 
That’s a rum thing, ain’t it? Well, if no one don’t know, I don’t 
know, do I?’ 

‘Have you no welcome for your sister, Joe?’ asked Claude. 

‘Tell me which she is and I'll give her a kiss ’—Violet shud- 
dered—‘ but I can’t kiss em both, can I? Even Sam wouldn’t 
have a workin’-man go so far as that, let alone the missus, when 
she come to hear of it. No, Claude, if one of ’em’s my sister, she’s 
dressed altogether too fine for me and my Rhoder and the kids. 
Not but what they’re a pair of beauties. We workin’-men can’t 
afford to have sisters in satin like ladies. As for the Colonel here’ 
—he laid a friendly hand upon Claude’s shoulder—‘ he’s a toff, but 
we're used to him. I don’t quite know how he makes his money, 
but he says it’s honestly come by : 

‘Oh!’ said Violet, ‘this isshameful. Claude’s money is nobly 
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earned.’ She could endure a good deal on her own account, but 
was Claude to be insulted ? 

‘ Joe is quite right,’ said Claude. 

‘When workin’-men’s sisters go dressed in kid gloves and 
silk ribbons, it’s natural for people to ask how they came by the 
money, and not always easy to answer. So, you see, I can’t say 
as I am pleased to see Polly. As for Claude’s work ‘ 

‘ Claude’s work,’ said Violet, interrupting, ‘is of a kind which 
you cannot be expected even to understand.’ 

‘Go on,’ he replied, grinning; ‘I like a girl with a cheek.’ 
He got up and replaced the pipe in his mouth, but it had gone 
out. ‘Good-bye, mother. I'll be round in the morning.’ He 
nodded to Claude. ‘ Good-bye, Brigadier. As for you two young 
ladies > He looked from one to the other, and then he turned 
to his daughter Rhoda. Again he smiled, and the smile broadened 
and his eyes began to dance—if the eyes of a working-man at 
six-and-thirty can be said to dance—and he laughed aloud. ‘ Ho! 
ho!’ he said; ‘and no one knows!’ He swung out of the little 
room laughing still. He laughed across the court, and they heard 
him laughing as he went up the road. Now for a man to go along 
the Queen’s Highway laughing as he goes by himself is a strange 
and rather a gruesome thing. 

‘What is he laughing for?’ asked Violet. 

‘Laughter,’ said Claude, ‘is produced in many ways, but 
especially by the unexpected. The situation is new to him, and 
therefore, I suppose, ludicrous.’ 

‘ Joe’s been a good son always,’ said his mother, ‘though not 
clever like Sam. Oh! Claude, if you’d only followed in Sam’s 
footsteps. You might have been a Board School master by now, 
like him.’ 

‘It can’t be helped, mother. But it seems a pity, doesn’t it ? 
We had better go now, I think, and I'll bring Polly to see you 
again as soon as we are quite sure which is Polly; and then you 
won't be afraid of mistaking Miss Eldridge for her, will you?’ 

It was trying to them all except to Rhoda, when the old lady 
rose and folded her hands across her apron, and said slowly, because 
she was saying the things which are right to say, and good man- 
ners must not be hurried: ‘I wish you humbly good-bye, Miss 
Beatrice, and I send my humble respects to her ladyship. I hope 
my Polly will continue to give satisfaction, and I shall be glad to 
see her when you leave off play-actin’, as of course it’s your fun 
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and you will have it. She can come in the afternoon and get back 
by nine. Or Rhoder’ll go home, and she can sleep here if her 
ladyship can spare her.’ 





CHAPTER V. 
THE LAW OF ELEVENPENCE HA’PENNY. 


THE girls came away from Lilly’s almshouses a good deal cast 
down. They had only succeeded in causing pain to the old lady 
and bringing shame upon themselves. Therefore they hung their 
heads. 

‘After our mother,’ said Valentine presently, recovering a 
little, ‘it is our duty to call upon our sister. Can we go to-day?’ 

‘I think you had better not,’ said Claude. ‘For my own part 
a visit to Melenda never fails to make me profoundly wretched. 
I think you had better reserve that visit till another day.’ 

‘ Does she live near here, Claude ?’ 

‘She lives about two miles down the road at a place called 
Hoxton. We will go on Monday. Courage!’ 

‘We have plenty of courage,’ said Violet, deceiving herself 
more than her brother. ‘But somehow I am afraid we have 
not quite grasped the situation. Do you think my sister— 
Melenda—will receive us with a welcome ?’ 

‘No, I should think not,’ Claude replied with decision. ‘To 
the best of my knowledge Melenda is always in a rage. You 
know that she is horribly, shamefully poor.’ 

‘I think, Claude,’ said Valentine, ‘that we had better take 
your advice and go on Monday.’ 


It. was in a tenement house, and in Ivy Lane, Hoxton, that 
Melenda worked all day and slept at night. All the houses in 
Ivy Lane, or nearly all—because one is a public-house and one or 
two are shops—are tenement houses. They are mean and squalid 
houses. The doors and door-posts are black for want of scrubbing; 
the oldest inhabitant cannot remember when they were painted 
last; the windows are like the windows in Chancery Lane for 
griminess ; in most of the houses, the balustrades and some of the 
steps of the narrow stairs have been broken away for firewood ; 
the plaster of the ceiling has long since cracked and fallen; the 
street is slovenly and uncared for. But girls who can afford no 
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more than five shillings a week for a roof and four walls sometimes 
have to fare worse than in Ivy Lane. They might, for instance, 
live in one of the courts which run out of Ivy Lane. 

Melenda’s room was the first-floor front. It was furnished 
with a broad wooden bed, one of those which are built for three 
at least, and have often to hold six; two wooden chairs and a 
round table; there was also a chest of drawers, and there was an 
open cupboard, the lower part of which formed a box for coals. 
On the hob stood the kettle, in the cupboard were a few plates 
and cups, and in one corner reposed a fryingpan and a saucepan. 

Two grey ulsters and two hats were hanging on nails driven 
into the door. This was all the furniture, and it would seem 
difficult to furnish a room for three girls with more simplicity. 

There were three occupants of the room, all young, and all at 
work. One of them sat on the bed, the other two had the chairs 
beside the table. The girl on the bed was a thin delicate-looking 
creature, about twenty-three or twenty-four years of age; she 
stooped in the shoulders and had a narrow chest; her face was 
pale and worn, with lines about the mouth ; her eyes were lustrous, 
and looked larger than they were in reality because her cheeks 
were so thin. They had the patient expression which comes to 
all who suffer continually. Her brown hair was thin, and. was 
brushed simply back over her temples, and gathered into a knot ; 
she was dressed in an old, a very old, grey stuff frock, and her 
shoes were long since worn into holes everywhere, sole and heel 
and toes. But that mattered little, because she never left the 
house. She sat on the bed because there was something wrong 
with her backbone—a twist of some kind—so that she was neither 
so strong nor so tall as other girls, and had to lie down and take 
rest whenever she ‘felt her back,’ which sometimes happened all 
day and all night long. 

This was Lotty. She lived here, though she ought to have 
been kept warm, well fed, and in idleness in some asylum, or 
home, or hospital, partly because she knew of no such home; 
partly out of the deep friendship and affection which she enter- 
tained for Melenda; and partly because Melenda would never 
have suffered her to go so long as she could, by working day and 
night, provide for her. 

As for Melenda, Claude’s sister, she sat at the table. She was 
now a girl of three-and-twenty ; she still preserved the red locks 
of her childhood. Red hair has its artistic value, and I daresay 
Melenda’s would have looked picturesque had it been respectfully 
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treated. But what can ‘you expect of flaming-red hair if you 
treat it in London girl fashion—that is, if you cut the front part 
of it short, and comb a great hunch over the forehead, making a 
red pillow, and then roll the rest of it up in a knot behind? Such 
a mode might be taken as a text for the preacher and an illus- 
tration of the tyranny of fashion, which does nothing for its 
votaries except to make them ridiculous, and to destroy any points 
of beauty that they may possess. The airy, fairy, curly, dainty, 
delicate arrangement over some young ladies’ brows no doubt sug- 
gested to the London girl the hunch of hair; but the ‘ fringe’ 
was never intended to darken and to disfigure the face ; nor was 
the fringe meant to be a pillow of hair; nor was it meant for 
thick red hair with no more curl in it than there is in a cow’s 
tail. If Melenda had been better advised she would have brushed 
her hair back and disclosed to view a broad, square, and very 
white forehead which everyone would have respected. And then 
her eyes, which were as sharp and keen as a pair of electric lights, 
would have been set in a lighter frame. She was not pretty at 
all, though, like most red-haired girls, her complexion was good ; 
her face was square; her nose was short and straight; her lips 
were firmly set ; her chin strong. In stature she was shorter than 
the average ; her shoulders were broad and her hands large; she 
looked a strong girl. But she was thin: her cheeks were hollow, 
and her. figure wanted the filling out which comes of food and 
enough of it. Polly’s sister looked always hungry: she also looked 
capable, strong-willed, and resolute, and she looked as if she could 
exhibit temper if she chose: lastly, she looked as if she often 
chose. 

The third girl, Lizzie, was of a type which is not unusual in 
London and almost peculiar to the great city. It has many varia- 
tions and breaks out into eccentricities of all kinds, but, speaking 
generally, Lizzie belonged to that class of London girls who are 
all eyes. They have, it is true, other features as well, but their 
eyes strike one first and most, because they are so large, so round, so 
deep, so full of all imaginable and possible thoughts, intentions, and 
desires. Their mouths are also noticeable, because they are small, 
rosebud mouths, generally with parted lips as if the soul of the 
maiden within were waiting to receive the sweet and holy gifts 
and graces for which her eyes show her yearning. It is impossible 
to see such a girl without longing immediately to take her away 
and place her where she may be in perpetual commune with things 
lofty and spiritual. Lizzie had her fringe too, but her hair was 
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brown, not red: it was curly and not straight; and as she had 
some glimmering of taste and did not drag a great solid lump of 
hair over her forehead, but had a few short curls in its place, the 
effect was not unpleasing. In figure she was tall but slight, and 
she was too thin, though she did not look quite so hungry as 
Melenda. Her head was small and her features possessed a good 
deal of delicacy. Men, who are more catholic in such matters 
than ladies, and can discern beauty even where the elbows stick 
out visibly through the sleeves, would say that here were the ele- 
ments or makings of a really beautiful girl, if only she could get 
a fair show. 

By one o’clock in the day they had already worked for six 
hours, because they began at seven. Six hours of almost con- 
tinuous sewing seems a good day’s work; one would not care to 
sit even over the most delicate embroidery for more than six hours 
a day: and this was not delicate work at all, but coarse work on 
coarse and heavy stuff—the stuff of which the commonest shirts 
are made—those intended to rasp the skin of the unfortunate 
native, who would so much prefer to sit in buff, brown, or black, 
and suffer the sun to gently bake him all over. Six hours of 
steady sewing: no student can read with effect for more than six 
hours a day: no man can write for more than six hours if he care 
to write well: few men can dig for more or can carry burdens for 
more without a good spell of rest. These girls, however, were so 
strong and so industrious that they were going to work for seven 
hours longer, that is till daylight should cease; if it had been 
winter they would have worked long after daylight ceased. This 
is a really good day’s work—if you think of it—from seven in the 
morning till nearly nine at night; this is to work with a will: to 
work heartily: to expend oneself without stint: to acquiesce in 
the curse of Adam. It is a day’s work which no one but a railway 
director or an omnibus company dares to exact of men; if a 
factory were to require such a day there would be a strike, with 
letters to the papers, even if the men’s wages were a shilling an 
hour. A truly wonderful day’s work, only to be understood when 
one realises the constant presence, felt but not seen, of a Fury 
with serpents in her hair and an uplifted lash of scorpions in her 
hands, sometimes called Necessity and sometimes known as 
Hunger. 

The girls generally worked in silence, but to-day there had 
been a little outbreak on the part of Lizzie, with revolutionary 
sentiments. She was promptly suppressed by Melenda, who 
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followed up her victory with a few remarks which clinched the 
submission but left sulkiness and a smouldering fire of rebellion. 

When the clock struck one--somebody’s clock in some neigh- 
bouring street—Melenda looked up and broke the silence. 

‘ Lotty,’ she said imperiously, ‘ lie down this minute.’ 

Lotty obeyed without a word. She had been sitting up too 
long, and now she lay back with closed eyes, and her short 
breathing showed that she was suffering. 

The other girl tossed her work impatiently on the table. 

‘One o’clock,’ she said. ‘It ought to be dinner-time soon. 
What have we got for dinner?’ She laughed derisively. ‘And 
what shall we have to-morrow? And the next day—and the day 
after ?’ 

‘Don’t, Liz,’ said Melenda softly. ‘Don’t, just now. It 
makes her back worse. Let her go to sleep.’ 

‘I’m not asleep,’ said Lotty, opening her eyes. ‘ Don’t mind 
me, Liz.’ She stretched out a hand and caught Lizzie by the 
wrist. ‘ Patience, my dear.’ 

‘Patience! oh!’ 

‘It’s only since the concert that it’s come on,’ said Melenda, 
looking at her companion as a physician looks upon a patient. 

‘Why shouldn’t it be since the concert then ?’ asked Lizzie. 

‘What have gentlemen got to do interfering with work-girls? ’ 
asked Melenda in reply. 

Lizzie laughed defiantly. 

‘Why shouldn’t he speak to me? Speaking’s no harm. Why 
shouldn’t he tell me the truth? That’s no harm. Nobody else 
tells the truth. The clergyman don’t, he says, for fear we 
shouldn’t work any longer; and the district visitors don’t, for fear 
we should strike. And the work is crool, he says, and the wages 
dreadful ; and so they are.’ 

‘I’ve told you that already,’ said Melenda. ‘ Sam says so too.’ 

‘And there’s many better ways of living. Some girls go to 
theatres if they’re pretty enough. And some go and get painted 
in pictures. He says I’m pretty enough for that, and he knows 
gentlemen who’d like to paint my eyes.’ 

‘Liz, he’s deceiving you,’ said Melenda. ‘ Paint your eyes, 
indeed! He takes you for a fool.’ 

‘And ke says that it’s no good stopping here. He says it’s a 
God-forgotten life. He says we shall never get better money 
and never any easier work. Think of that, Lotty. We shall get 
old and die, he says, and never any pretty things to put on and 
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always not enough to eat, and F 


of breath. 

‘It can’t be always,’ said Lotty, ‘because there must be an 
end some day.’ 

‘Oh! That end!’ Lizzie laughed scornfully, because the 
undertaker and the natural end of man’s or woman’s life seems 
so far away to a young girl of seventeen. 

‘It won’t be always,’ said Melenda, ‘ because Sam says we are 
going to have no more rich people very soon. We shall divide 
everything, and after that we shall always have enough, because 
the people will keep their own when they have got it, and there 
will be no more masters.’ 

‘You're a silly, Melenda,’ said Lizzie, ‘to believe such non- 
sense. Besides, if it were true, what would the girls get? The 
men would only keep it all to themselves and spend it at the 
public-houses.’ 

‘Did the gentleman tell you that too?’ 

‘Never mind what else he told me.’ 

‘Liz,’ said Lotty, ‘you haven’t seen him again, have you? 
Oh! promise you won’t talk to him any more. Oh! this is what 
comes of giving Concerts for the People. Liz! Liz!’ 

But Lizzie tossed her head, snatched her hat, and ran away, 
and Lotty sighed and lay back again. 

‘Who was the gentleman, Melenda?’ she asked. ‘Don’t let 
her go on talking to gentlemen. Has she seen him again? Do 
you know his name?’ 

‘I do not know. We went to the concert. There was a 
young lady in a black silk frock, and she sang; and there was 
another in a pink frock, and she sang; and there was some one 
else who recited ; and one man playing on the piano, and another 
on the violin. I’ve told you all that before. When we came 
away I missed Liz in the crowd, and when she came home she 
was all trembling like, and cried when you were asleep, and 
wished she was dead and buried, and told me she’d been for a 
walk with a gentleman, who’d been talking to her about her work 
and her wages, and made her discontented.’ 

Lotty sighed, but made no reply. 

‘If we could strike like the men,’ said Melenda. ‘It’s the 
only thing, Sam says. Why, if we could strike, the fine ladies 
wouldn’t get their things so cheap; and they know it, and 
that’s why they go about giving concerts to us and pretending to 
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be our friends just to keep us from throwing the work in their 
faces and striking. Sam says so.’ 

‘Oh, Melenda! But the ladies don’t know. If they 
knew , 

‘They do know.’ Melenda stamped her foot. She was in 
one of her rages. ‘They’ve been told a thousand times. And 
they don’t care—they don’t care—so long as they buy their things 
cheap. Well, we’ve got our freedom, Lotty; and we ain’t obliged 
to go to their concerts, are we? And if a gentleman speaks to 
me, I’ll let him know.’ 

Lotty made no reply, but closed her eyes again. She had, in 
fact, nothing to say that could help or even console. She had 
never considered the subject of supply and demand, or else no 
doubt she might have administered solace out of those golden 
rules which keep wages low, hours long, and work scarce. In 
the old days Lotty knew a great quantity of texts which she 
might have found comforting, but she had now forgotten them 
all. Besides, no amount of texts would have brought consolation 
to Melenda’s bosom, because that young lady was as free and 
emancipated from the trammels of religion as the most advanced 
woman in the whole school. It was, in fact, part of her inde- 
pendence not to attend any form of divine service, not from any 
animosity towards the Christian faith, but simply because all forms 
of worship make demands upon a girl’s freedom. 

There was some cold tea standing on the chest of drawers, 
with a loaf of bread, and some yellow substance flattered by the 
name of butter. Melenda cut two thick slices and poured out 
some tea. ‘ Lucky we had a bit of meat for Sunday,’ she said. 
‘Take your dinner now, Lotty dear.’ 

‘TI am better now,’ said Lotty, after their feast. ‘If I rest for 
half an hour I shall be able to work again. Where’s Liz gone ?’ 

‘You go to sleep,’ said Melenda. ‘ As for Liz, she'll come in 
presently, when she’s ramped round a bit.’ 

Lotty obeyed and closed her eyes. 

Then Melenda resumed her work. In a few minutes she saw 
that Lotty was asleep. She might have been dead, so motionless 
she lay and so waxen-pale were her cheeks. In sleep the closed 
eyes lost their worn look, and the lines of the forehead were 
smoothed out, and the face dropped back, so to speak, into the 
mould in which it was cast. Melenda carefully drew the counter- 
pane—it was old and ragged, alas! and wanted washing—over 
her friend’s arms and chest, and laid her ulster over her feet with 
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tender hand and softened eyes, and then sat down again and 
began to stitch with a kind of fierceness. It pleased her that 
she could work twice as fast as the other two, and that while her 
friend was resting she was doing the share of both. 

Meantime, in St. John’s Road, close by, there walked together 
side by side a gentleman and a work-girl. 

‘You will think of it, won't you?’ he asked. ‘It is a cruel 
thing for a pretty girl like you to be slaving so hard. Pretty 
girls were not meant to do hard work, you know. You ought to 
be beautifully dressed, and standing on the stage, and all the 
men in the house clapping because you would look so beautiful.’ 

‘TI can’t never leave Lotty and Melenda,’ the girl replied. 

‘Meet me again this evening. I will be by the church at 
nine. Will you promise ?’ 

‘I don’t care,’ she said. ‘Yes, I will then. But it’s no use. 
I won’t never leave Melenda and Lotty.’ 


There are many openings and a splendid variety of choice for 
a girl who insists on her independence and, therefore, refuses to 
go behind counters or bars, or into offices, or some other people’s 
houses. She may become a dressmaker, a milliner, or a seam- 
stress, she may make shirts, cuffs, collars, or button-holes : she 
may enter any of the various branches of the great Sewing 
Mystery: she may go into a Factory—there are quantities of 
Factories to choose from—but whatever she does and wherever 
she goes she may quite confidently reckon on short pay and long 
hours: in all probability she will be bullied by the foreman and 
snubbed, scolded, and nagged by the forewoman: her independ- 
ence will be the privilege of sleeping in a room shared with two 
or three other girls, together with that of keeping any hours she 
pleases, and she may be certain beforehand that her poverty and 
her helplessness will be exploités to the utmost by her employer 
as much as if she was an omnibus driver: that her whole life will 
be spent in bad lodgings, on slender commons, with friends of the 
poorest and work of the hardest: she may rely upon getting no 
help from anybody, certainly none from her brothers, who, poor 
fellows! have to pay for their clubs, their drinks, and their 
amusements, and cannot do what they would wish for their sisters : 
none from the political economist to whom an ill-paid work-girl 
illustrates in a most satisfactory manner the beneficent Law of 
Supply and Demand, ordained by the Creator in the Day when He 
created Man and Woman for the advantage of the Middle-man, 
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chosen of his race, and the Development of His next noblest 
Creation the Manufacturer: none from politicians, because they 
think that the working-woman will never be a danger to any 
party : none—alas !—from ladies, because their injustice is too old 
and stale, and the Song of the Shirt, which has been sung for forty 
years, is known by heart, and the sight of the sister, who never cries 
out or complains, is familiar, and because of that strange hardness of 
woman’s heart towards women, which is a wonderful and a mon- 
strous thing. Nor will the working-girl expect any help from her 
own class, because they have not learned to combine, and there is 
none to teach them, and the sharp lessons, including thwacks, 
kicks, hammerings, rattening, and boycotting, by which the work- 
ing-men were forced and driven into their unions, are impossible 
for the girls. 

Melenda chose to be a sewing-machine. In this capacity she 
got button-holes to make with her friends. They were three 
really very industrious girls, and with so much industry, their rent 
only four shillings, and bread lower than ever it has been known 
before, and likely to be cheaper still, and tea and sugar always 
‘down again,’ they ought to do very well indeed, and be able 
to buy themselves pretty frocks, and perhaps save money, and 
to go about with rosy cheeks, and they should every morning 
be ready to greet the rosy sun with a hymn of praise. That 
they did not do any of these things, that their clothes were 
ragged, their cheeks pale, their eyelids heavy, their purse empty, 
was due to the action of a very remarkable Law in Political 
Economy—a science which most wonderfully illustrates the 
Divine Goodness and the Beneficence of Creation. This Law has 
hitherto, I believe, escaped the observation of all the professors. 
It is the Law of the Lower Limit, which will be better understood 
by being named after an outward and visible sign, the most 
obvious and best-known result of its beneficent operation. I 
have therefore ventured to name it the Law of Elevenpence 
Ha’penny. It has been found, in fact, by the employers of woman’s 
labour, who are one and all the most humane, the most consider- 
ate, and the most unselfish creatures in existence, that there is a 
limit of wage below which human life cannot be sustained. It is 
highly to their credit that they seldom try to get below this 
limit, which is exactly marked by the wage of elevenpence 
ha’penny a day. Therefore no working-woman, of those who 
work at home, is allowed to make more, because this would be a 
flying in the face of the Eternal Laws. And it would be clearly 
inhuman to offer less. To be sure the women sometimes get less 
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because they are often out of work; but the employers cannot be 
blamed for that. The Law of Elevenpence Ha’penny or the Law 
of the Lower Limit is the only law that humanity is called upon 
to obey, and the conscience of those who pay the girls at this rate 
of wages is calm and easy. One positively envies the conscience 
of the wholesale matchmaker, the wholesale jam-maker, the 
wholesale shirt-maker, the wholesale maker of anything which 
may be made or sewn by the hands of women and girls. The 
wickedness of the men who refuse to obey this law (designed 
at the Creation for them as well as for women) is part of the 
universal depravity which causes men to think and act for them- 
selves, without any respect for law or authority in religion, 
politics, morals, manners, and customs. 

The Law of Elevenpence Ha’penny. As Melenda worked 
exactly two-and-a-half times faster than Lotty, and Lizzie one-and- 
a-half times, it follows that to produce an average of elevenpence 
ha’penny, Melenda should earn seventeenpence and five-twentieths, 
and Lizzie tenpence and seven-twentieths, and Lotty sixpence and 
nine-tenths, and that they did so shows how good a worker Melenda 
was. Sometimes, however, there was less because work has to be 
taken back and fetched, and there are delays in getting fresh work. 
At the best, therefore, these girls between them could earn 
seventeen shillings and threepence a week. Their rent was four 
shillings, so that there was left the sum of thirteen shillings and 
threepence for everything else. That is to say, the splendid sum 
of sevenpence and four-sevenths apiece, or very nearly sevenpence 
ha’penny a day, remained for all their wants. 

My very dear young lady, you who sit at home in ease, how 
would you like to find yourself in food, frocks, fire, furniture, music, 
boots, bonnets, books, trinkets, gloves, and all the thousand-and- 
one things that go to make a girl's life, on sevenpence ha’penny a 
day? But these girls are not like you? That, I assure you, is not 
at all the case. It is a falsehood invented by the Devil when he 
invented the figment of nobility, gentry, and villain. If you desire 
to know what the work-girl really is, go to the looking-glass and 
study very carefully, not your bonnet, which is very becoming, 
nor your face, which is so pretty that one wishes he was young 
enough to fall in love with it, nor the dressing of your hair, which 
might be much more artistic, but the unseen self which lies behind 
the face. That is the working-girl as well as yourself, my dear 
young friend. 

In half an hour or so Lizzie came back, quiet and subdued, 
but with a rosy flush on her cheek and brightened eyes. 
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‘I’ve had dinner,’ she answered when Melenda pointed to the 
tea-pot. ‘I’ve had an egg and a cup of coffee. It was given to 
me—by—a young girl I know.’ 

Melenda looked at her sharply, but said nothing. 

Then there was silence in the room save for the click of the 
needle and the thimble and the rustling of the stuff in which they 
were sewing the button-holes. But Melenda was disturbed and 
ill at ease, partly on account of Lizzie and the unknown gentle- 
man who made her discontented, and partly because it seemed to 
her—perhaps the bread and butter had not been thick enough— 
as if a man’s voice was repeating aloud, over and over again, bang- 
ing and beating the words into her head, ‘ All your lives—all your 
lives;’ and then the voice of her brother Sam—it was a deep, 
rich bass—chimed in saying, ‘ Why don’t you strike? Why don’t 
you strike?’ This was not agreeable. But the time passed on, 
and the distant clock struck two and three and four while Lotty 
still slept on and the other two worked in silence. 

It was just after the striking of four that the girls heard foot- 
steps in the narrow passage below, and voices which were not the 
voices of their fellow lodgers. One of the voices said, ‘ Will you 
wait below, Claude? We would rather go up alone.’ 

And then the door opened, and two young ladies appeared. 
They were young ladies the like of whom the girls had seldom, if 
ever, seen, for they were so beautiful and so beautifully dressed, 
and at sight of their frocks and their hats the soul of Lizzie sank 
within her. The District Visitor they knew, because she some- 
times called and always had a fight with Melenda, but she was 
not by any means beautifully dressed. Also certain ladies had 
once or twice come into their street and gone about the houses 
curiously, and received sharp replies to their questions. But they 
were not beautiful. 

‘Is there a girl here named Melenda?’ asked one of them. 

Lotty awoke, and sat upright with a start. Lizzie stared and 
dropped her work and her thimble, which rolled under the 
drawers, and afterwards half an hour was wasted in looking for it. 
The owner of the name, suspecting a visit from people in the 

interests of Church services, only looked up and nodded. 

Then the two young ladies stepped forward and seized each a 
hand, saying softly, ‘ 

‘Oh! Melenda, we are your sister Polly.’ 

Alas! that Polly should have chosen this day of all days for 
her return after an absence of nineteen years. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ballade of Solitude. 


II\HANK Heaven, in these despondent days, 


I have at least one faithful friend, 
Who meekly listens to my lays, 

As o’er the darkened downs we wend. 

Nay, naught of mine may him offend ; 
In sooth he is a courteous wight, 

His constancy needs no amend— 
My shadow on a moonlight night. 


Too proud to give me perjured praise, 
He hearkens as we onward tend, 
And we’er disputes a doubtful phrase, 
Nor says he cannot comprehend. 
Might God such critics always send! 
He turns not to the left or right, 
But patient follows to the end— 
My shadow on a moonlight night. 


And if the public grant me bays, 
On him no jealousies descend ; 
But through the midnight woodland ways, 
He velvet-footed will attend ; 
Or where the chalk cliffs downward bend 
To meet the sea all silver-bright, 
There will he come, most reverend— 
My shadow on a moonlight night. 


ENVoy. 


O wise companion, I commend 
Your grace in being silent quite; 
And envy with approval blend— 
My shadow on a moonlight night! 


W. B. 
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The Care of Pictures and Prints, 


MONGST the most curious apparent inconsistencies of human 
nature is the possibly complete independence of the produc- 
tive and the conservative states of mind. It seems as if the talent 
for producing things often led, of itself, to a carelessness about 
their preservation, perhaps from a feeling that it is easy to replace 
what may happen to be deteriorated. The most conspicuous 
instance of this temper is that of Turner, amongst artists. He 
was the most productive of painters and the most accumulative, 
liking to keep his own works about him much more than painters 
generally do; and yet at the same time he does not appear to 
have given a thought to the preservation of the works he so 
greatly valued. His pictures were carelessly kept in a gallery 
that was never repaired; his drawings were never arranged till 
Mr. Ruskin arranged them six years after Turner’s death, and it 
cost Mr. Ruskin a whole autumn and winter (1857), with the 
help of two assistants, working ‘ every day, all day long, and often 
far into the night,’ to convert the Turnerian mess of confusion 
into order. 

Had it been confusion or disorder simply, the evil would have 
been completely remediable by careful labour ; but unfortunately 
the same carelessness that led to disorder involved carelessness 
about preservation. Many of the drawings were eaten away by 
damp and mildew, ‘and falling into dust at the edges, in capes 
and bays of fragile decay.’ Others were worm-eaten, some were 
mouse-eaten, ‘many torn half-way through.’ Turner’s way of 
keeping his drawings was to roll them up in bundles and cram 
them into drawers. The rolled bundles do not even appear to 
have been protected by paper closed at the end against dust, and 
the squeezing seems to have flattened them ; for Mr. Ruskin tells 
us that ‘dust of thirty years’ accumulation, black, dense, and 
sooty, lay in the rents of the crushed and crumpled edges of 
these flattened bundles.’ There were also numbers of pocket 
sketching-books ‘ dropping to pieces at the back, tearing laterally 
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whenever opened, and every drawing rubbing itself into the one 
opposite.’ 

What strikes us most in this disorder is not so much the dete- 
rioration of the sketches and drawings, which Turner possibly may 
not have foreseen, as the intolerable inconvenience of a system that 
must have made reference so difficult for the artist himself as to 
be always tedious and often impossible. A collection of studies 
should always be so arranged that any study whatever, even down 
to the most trifling memoranduin, may be found at a moment’s 
notice. The care of an artist’s collection of studies is not, 
however, the subject of the present paper, which is addressed 
rather to the lay possessors of works of art than to professional 
artists. 

Turner’s way of keeping his drawings is a model of everything 
that the collector ought to avoid. Nobody but an artist would 
think of keeping drawings rolled up in bundles, for the simple 
reason that you can never see a drawing properly unless it lies flat. 
Then we learn that Turner exposed his collection to every one of the 
enemies that a prudent keeper provides against. These enemies 
are damp, dust, and vermin. In the case of water-colour and oil 
pictures there are two other foes, light and darkness, a water- 
colour being liable to fade in the light, and an oil picture to turn 
yellow for the want of it. 

Damp and mildew are often spoken of as two enemies, but in 
fact they are only one, as mildew is a fungus or collection of 
fungi thriving only in damp situations.' Damp, as everybody 
knows, is retained moisture, or, in other words, water diffused in 
minute particles that are held by some other substance so as to 
be prevented from joining each other and flowing away, whilst 
they do not get access to the air so as to be carried off by evapo- 
ration. Some substances are extremely favourable to the reten- 
tion of damp, and it so happens that the millboard commonly 
employed by framers to put behind prints, and by bookbinders 
who make portfolios, is one of those substances which absorb and 
retain damp with particular facility. It is employed by copper- 
plate printers to dry impressions, which are placed between sheets 
of millboard under pressure, the boards soon drinking up the 
water contained in the wetted paper. The ingenuity of framers 
has led them to select this (of all substances in the world) to put 


1 So faras I know. My experience of mildew has been chiefly with prints 
and the sails of boats, which require almost as much care as prints, and in these 
cases mildew has always required damp as a condition of its existence. 
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behind engravings that are hung up on walls; and when the walls 
happen to be damp, it follows as a matter of course that the 
engravings are spoiled by mildew or rust-spots. If the reader 
has ever lived in a house that is even moderately damp, he can 
hardly have failed to notice that the boards behind framed en- 
gravings swell and bulge out, which is the result of an increase 
in the bulk and area of the boards exactly proportionate to the 
quantity of water they have absorbed. When there is a sufficient 
supply of water certain fungoid growths will begin on the surface 
of the print under the glass, exactly like the growth of plants 
from the damp earth in a garden or conservatory. If there is 
iron in the paper here and there (which often happens) there will 
be spots of oxide of iron, or what we call rust, to give a pleasing 
variety of colour, and if one of them happens to occur on a face, 
it must of course add greatly to its charm. Wooden backings 
are safer; and I have seen a room where the engravings with 
millboard behind them were all more or less spoiled by damp, 
whilst a large engraving with a thick wooden backing was entirely 
uninjured. Nevertheless, I would rather not trust to deal boards, 
as it is well known that deal is very absorbent of moisture. 
I remember having a heavy block of deal dead-wood removed 
from the hull of a boat, and when it was sawn through the water 
oozed freely out of every fibre. Had it been submitted to a 
powerful pressure, such as that from a hydraulic press, there can 
be no doubt that it would have been like squeezing a wetted 
sponge. 

The necessity for careful precaution about the backing of 
framed engravings is not simply due to the permeability of walls 
that let the damp come through them; it may be also due to 
mere condensation on the inner surface of the wall even when it 
is well-built and impermeable. This is best seen on a painted 
wall, as papers can absorb a great deal of water without letting it 
be immediately visible. In a very cold winter the external walls 
of a house become chilled throughout their mass, and when they 
are painted on the inside a sudden rise in temperature will pro- 
duce visible condensation from the damp air, because the wall 
has not yet had time to raise its own temperature to that of the 
atmosphere. If there are engravings against the wall, they will 
suffer as much as if the wali itself were damp throughout its sub- 
stance; for if the backings are absorbent they will drink in a 
quantity of moisture from the streaming wall-surface, which they 
will afterwards slowly give off to the engraving for the encourage- 
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ment of fungi and rust-spots. If oil pictures are hung against 
a wall of this kind the canvas will absorb moisture (unless certain 
precautions are taken, of which we may give an account pre- 
sently), and then the increase in its bulk and area will cause it to 
hang loosely on-the stretching-frames. The only way to combat 
condensation is by heating the air sufficiently to warm the walls 
themselves, when of course it must cease. Nature herself puts 
an end to it ultimately in the same way if the mild weather con- 
tinues, but more slowly, as it takes some time to raise the 
temperature of a mass of stone by a gentle increase of heat. A 
thin inner wall, or wainscot separated by a little space from the 
outer wall, may prevent condensation, because the thin partition, 
having little substance, rises easily in temperature. It would be 
quite worth while, in a house where valuable works of art are 
hung, to have thin inner walls with a circulation of warmed air 
between them and the thick external wall of the building. 
Tapestry is a very effective remedy against visible condensation, 
as it absorbs a great quantity of water, which it afterwards gives 
off slowly into the atmosphere, and it may prevent or greatly 
diminish real condensation by being more easily warmed than a 
mass of stone can be. 

The evil of injury from damp ought, however, to be combated 
as much as possible in the framing of the pictures and prints 
themselves. I will begin with prints because they are more 
common, so that the preservation of them concerns a greater 
number of my readers. In the first place, I would never trust to 
a backing of millboard or pasteboard. A print may appear to 
be safe with such a backing for years, and then there may be a 
damper winter than usual, or you may go and live in a damper 
house, or you may be absent, and the house may not be heated 
with sufficient regularity, with the result of unexpected injury to 
your print. Why not make it safe from the beginning? It is 
easy to do this, so that the print may be hung on a damp wall 
without danger. Instead of millboard put sheet-zine for a 
backing. It need not be thick, and you can always get a piece of 


.sheet-zine as big as the largest print. By way of completing pre- 


cautions I am careful to expel any moisture there may be in the 
print itself by heating it well over a spirit-lamp before enclosing 
it between the zinc and the glass, and instead of ordinary paste 
for the slips of paper that join the glass to the inside of the frame 
and the backing to the back of the frame I employ a strong 
solution of gum-lac in spirits of wine, which is impervious to 
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moisture. The print is thus enclosed in a little space that is not 
only watertight, but even air-tight as well, so that damp air 
cannot get to it. I have tried the experiment of hanging prints 
so framed against the dampest walls that I could find, and 
they have passed more than one wet winter in perfect safety, 
whilst prints framed in the usual manner, with millboard back- 
ings, were soon spoiled by mildew and rust-spots when hung 
upon the same walls. All that has just been said about the pro- 
tection of framed prints applies with still greater force to water- 
colour drawings, as a water-colour is far more delicate in its 
constitution than a print, and therefore much less easily restored 
to its first appearance after it has been damaged by mildew. 

Engravings cannot be injured at all by light, the only effect 
of which is to bleach slightly the paper on which they are printed, 
but it appears to be quite an ascertained fact that water-colour 
drawings fade when they are painted in full colours, though 
water-colour monochromes in sepia, bistre, or Indian-ink may 
resist light almost indefinitely. If, then, the object is to preserve 
water-colours for future generations, they ought to be kept in 
cabinets ; but it is also intelligible that the owner of a collection 
may reasonably sacrifice a few drawings in his lifetime (and the 
sacrifice is only partial) to the satisfaction of seeing them more 
frequently and of ornamenting his walls with them. An inter- 
mediate plan with regard to water-colour drawings is to have 
case-frames that allow one drawing to be easily substituted for 
another when the mounts are of the same size. The drawing is 
then exhibited for a short time only, and the owner has the 
refreshment of change on the walls of his room. The same plan 
may be followed with prints, simply for the sake of change. 

With regard to the keeping of drawings in portfolios, there 
are reasons for believing that portfolios are not entirely safe. I 
have known a case in which prints in portfolios suffered visibly 
from damp, when every possible precaution seemed to have been 
taken for their preservation. The portfolios were kept in a closet 
six feet by eight, which was selected because it had no outer wall, 
and though there was not a fireplace in the closet itself, the door 
of it opened on a room where a fire was constantly kept. The 
closet was believed to be the dryest place in the house, and the 
house itself was not in a damp situation, being exposed to all the 
winds that blow, and built upon rather elevated ground. It 
happened, however, that the outer walls were built of a porous kind 
of sandstone, which retained moisture in the winter, and as the 
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portfolios in which the prints were kept were made of millboard, 
also a retainer of moisture, the prints were really damp in spite 
of the carefully chosen closet. They showed the signs of damp 
as much, almost, as if they had been hung upon a damp wall with 
a millboard backing to each frame. It is plain, then, that the 
portfolio does not afford absolute security, and, indeed, the mill- 
board of which portfolios are commonly made is in itself an 
element of danger. Shallow tin boxes, with removable lids made 
like those of pill-boxes, are much safer than the common port- 
folio. I have alluded in another paper (on the ‘ Poor Collector ’)! 
to cabinets with shelves of thin wood separated from each other 
by small intervals. Prints or water-colour drawings may be kept 
in such cabinets without other protection than a sheet of paper 
as a protection against the small quantity of dust that finds its 
way into the interior. The cabinets should be placed in rooms 
where there are regular fires, and when the room is thoroughly 
warmed the doors of the cabinets should be occasionally left open 
and their contents exposed to the air. As to the wood of which 
they are to be made, it should be one of the least absorbent woods. 

Well-closed cabinets or tin boxes are the best protection 
against dust. If portfolios are used, they ought always to have 
flaps, as without them dust is sure to get in and spoil the edges 
and sometimes part of the margins of the prints. The effect of 
dust in course of time is to discolour paper permanently. Sup- 
pose you lay a sheet of paper on another that is rather larger, so 
that the second shall not be entirely covered by the first, and 
leave the two in a quiet place where dust will settle upon them, 
the unprotected margin of the second sheet will in course of time 
become discoloured and show a contrast. Many drawings are so 
delicate that the dust cannot be cleared from them without 
injuring the drawings themselves. Unfixed charcoals and pastels 
are the most delicate drawings of all, and require the most perfect 
protection against dust. The tidy housekeeper who dusts the 
unfinished charcoal on the easel is alluded to with horror in the 
little treatises on that art as the most destructive of al] its enemies. 
As the charcoal itself is nothing but unfixed dust, it obeys the 
housekeeper’s feather brush only too readily, and disappears with 
the other dust that means nothing and is valueless. The house- 
keeper in such cases seems strikingly like the blind destructive 
forces of the natural world which respect genius and its produc- 
tions no more than the commonest matter; she is like the sea 


1 *Longman’s Magazine,’ September, 1885. 
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which drowns Shelley and rolls the fragment of a Greek statue 
amongst its pebbles. 

Protection against damp and dust may seem less necessary in 
the case of oil pictures, but here also it has its importance. 
Unquestionably an oil picture has a much stronger constitution 
than a water-colour, yet it is admitted that some colours used in 
oil paintings are affected unfavourably by moisture, and are 
insufficiently protected by pure oil. De Mayerne affirms that 
indigo fades in oil without varnish, but is durable under varnish, 
and the following quotation from Sir Charles Eastlake’s ‘ Materials 
for a History of Oil Painting’ will show the peculiar kind of 
danger that may arise from damp :— 

‘The effect of moisture on verdigris, even when the colour is 
mixed with oil, as noticed by Leonardo da Vinci, shows that such 
a vehicle, unless it be half resinified, affords no durable protec- 
tion to some colours in humid climates; and the efficacy of 
resinous solutions, as hydrofuges, is at once exemplified by the 
fact that they answer the end which (unprepared) oil alone is 
insufficient to accomplish. Colours which are easily affected by 
humidity require to be protected according to the extent of the 
evil. Whatever precaution of this kind was requisite in Italy 
was doubly needed in Flanders. The superficial varnish which 
sufficed in the extreme case referred to by Leonardo was in- 
corporated with the colour by the oil painters of the North. So 
in proportion as the Flemish painters adopted a thinner vehicle, 
the protecting varnish was applied on colours which the Italians 
could safely leave exposed, at all events till a general varnish 
was spread over the work. It will be remembered that this last 
method was unnecessary in the original Flemish process, according 
to which the colours, being more or less mixed with varnish, and 
being painted at once, remained glossy, and needed no additional 
defence.’ 

It would not be safe, however, to conclude from this that a 
simple coat of varnish is a perfect insurance against damp, for 
varnish itself may be ultimately penetrated by damp, as Field 
showed in his chapter on the Fugacity of Colours. Here is 
Field’s caution on the subject, which deserves attention :— 

‘Others, with some reason, have imagined that when pig- 
ments are locked up in varnishes and oils they are safe from all 
possibility of change ; and there would be much more truth in 
this position if we had an impenetrable varnish—and even then it 
would not hold with respect to the action of light, however well 
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it might exclude the influences of air and moisture; but, in 
truth, varnishes and oils themselves yield to changes of tempera- 
ture, to the action of a humid atmosphere, and to other chemical 
influences: their protection of colour from change is, therefore, 
far from perfect.’ 

The best way, then, to keep oil pictures in a state of safety is 
not to trust much to their power of resisting damp, but to treat 
them just as if they were notoriously delicate things like water- 
colour drawings, although in reality we know that their constitu- 
tion is more robust. An oil picture, it is well to remember, may 
be attacked by damp from behind. If it is hung on a damp wall 
the canvas will absorb damp from the wall, like the millboard 
behind a water-colour, and this damp will reach the colours 
through the priming. The proof that canvases absorb damp is 
that they hang flaccid on their stretching-frames when there is 
much moisture in the atmosphere. It is some protection to have 
the back of the canvas protected by a coat of paint applied with 
varnish, but a still better protection is to have two canvases on the 
same stretching-frame, the one that bears the work of the painter 
and another behind it with a coat of paint on both sides. The 
practice of having two canvases on the same stretcher has been 
adopted by more than one modern painter for various reasons. 
One reason is that an accidental blow to the canvas from behind,! 
or an indentation from some angular object, may produce a 
fracture of the paint in the picture—a fracture not immediately 
visible, perhaps, but likely to show itself later. 

It is generally of no use to propose anything that has not been 
already adopted to some extent in practice, but I may call atten- 
tion to a plan which is successfully adopted by house-painters to 
protect wall-papers from damp. Their way (or one of their ways) 
is first to apply tinfoil to the wall, making it adhere by means ot 
a thick coat of white lead. This is found to be a good protection 
for the wall-paper which is pasted on the tinfoil. It would prob- 
ably, in the same way, be an excellent protection for pictures if 
the double-canvas system were adopted and the under canvas 
covered with tinfoil upon white lead. It has been remarked that 


1 Canvases are exposed to injuries of this nature in exhibitions chiefly, from 
the corners of other pictures that may be carelessly placed against them, before 
or after the exhibition. In private houses this danger is scarcely to be dreaded, 
but it is well to bear in mind that all people except painters believe that it does 
no harm to a canvas to lean it against the corner of a chair, a table, a box, or 
anything that may present itself conveniently. 
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a certain kind of decorative work used in the Middle Ages consisted 
of paint applied on tinfoil and protected by glass. Here was a 
double protection against damp, the glass before and the tinfoil 
behind, the glass answering to the varnish on a picture, but with 
more complete efficacy. 

Glass is now largely used in the National Gallery for the pro- 
tection of oil pictures, but unfortunately the common objection that 
it does not allow the spectator to see the picture easily is but too 
well founded. What we really see is too often the reflection of 
a group of visitors to the gallery, almost as in a looking-glass. 
This happens especially when the picture is a dark one, and many 
of the finest old pictures are dark. We are sometimes told that 
it is an affair of focussing the eye, and that if we look as we 
ought to do at the picture itself, and not at the reflections, we 
shall not see the reflections. What really happens is this. If we 
look at the reflections of the visitors we see them wonderfully well, 
down to the most minute inventions of the feminine costume, and 
if we look at the picture we see it in a confused way intermingled 
with the reflections. This being so, it follows that private owners 
are not much encouraged to put their pictures under glass. It 
may be objected that water-colours are habitually protected in this 
way, and that no one complains. True, but in the first place, 
with regard to water-colours we have no choice, as any fly could 
spoil an unprotected water-colour in a minute; in the second 
place, a drawing in water-colour is usually of small dimensions, 
so that it is more easily seen ; and, lastly, water-colours are gene- 
rally paler than oil pictures, so that they do not make such 
perfect mirrors. A dark old oil picture with a sheet of plate- 
glass before it is, in certain lights, almost as good a. mirror as if 
the glass were lined with quicksilver. We can hardly, then, 
include glass amongst the means to be recommended for protect- 
ing oil pictures from damp, and must trust rather to the dryness 
of the atmosphere in which the pictures are kept; and yet it is 
necessary to avoid excessive heating, which in certain cases pro- 
duces or favours cracking and destroys by detaching paint from 
the priming of the canvas. 

Canvas may not seem a very durable material, and yet, on 
the whole, it is preferable to wooden panels, for it may truly be 
said of wood, as it was said of the arch in architecture, that it is 
never at rest. It is always either swelling or contracting, and if 
a composite panel is not quite scientifically constructed, it is sure 
to tear itself and show fissures. Panels are therefore usually 
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employed for small works only, and for these copper would be 
better still, though it has been used rarely. If a panel is well 
painted on the back, it will absorb damp less readily, and this pre- 
caution is very easily taken. 

The art of removing a painting from an old to a new canvas 
is now so well understood that the operation, which many years 
ago seemed formidable, is now performed every day without 
attracting attention. In this way an old picture gets a new lease 
of life; but the question remains whether the new lease might 
- not be made longer, and indeed extended almost indefinitely, by 
impregnating the canvas with something that would increase its 
durability without weakening its substance. It is well known 
that the fibre of the threads in canvas is so weakened by the ap- 
plication of oil paint, or oil alone, that it afterwards is easily torn, 
and it is weakened in the same way by some other applications. 

Oil pictures unprotected by glass are always quietly accumu- 
lating a coat of dust and dirt, which, in course of time, unless 
it is occasionally removed, makes the hazardous process called 
‘ picture-cleaning’ present itself as an ineluctable necessity if 
the work is to be visible at all. The two preservative cleanings 
are first simply dusting with a light feather-brush and an occa- 
sional careful washing with a soft rag, some warm water, and a 
little soap, but not a strong soap. I remembera house where a new 
Scotch housemaid, who was alarmingly industrious, was discovered 
one morning on the point of cleaning all the pictures in a certain 
room with soft-soap and a scrubbing-brush. She was about to 
apply the same treatment to the frames, on which there was a 
good deal of burnished gilding, which would all have immediately 
disappeared. As for the pictures themselves, if they were covered 
with old well-hardened varnish, they might possibly have survived, 
but unvarnished works would have been injured or destroyed. It 
is impossible to-foresee what schemes a zealous servant may not 
carry into execution. Projecting ornaments on frames are always 
in danger from servants’ dusters. I once possessed a plaster 
statuette, which was valuable because there were only three copies 
in existence, and every successive housemaid broke its arm off 
with a blow from the wooden stick which is inside a feather- 
brush. The arm was regularly glued on again for the next house- 
maid. The feather-brush looks a most innocent instrument, but 
the stick in it makes the housemaid formidable. 

I once knew an old gentleman who possessed a picture of 
great value, the most important work of its master (one of the 
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old masters) in existence. This picture was the pride and plea- 
sure of his old age, and he could not help caressing it, as it were. 
From sheer love of it, he could not be satisfied with looking at it, 
but must needs touch it frequently also, and his way was to pass 
an oiled rag gently over its surface. I believe the oil he used 
was Olive oil (he was a 'renchman, and so there would always be 
olive oil in the house for the salad), and as olive oil never dries, 
or at least is the worst drier known,! perhaps it did not accumu- 
late on the picture, but the dust must have stuck to it, and made 
a fresh application necessary from time to time merely to clean - 
off the old one. Olive oil does not dry properly, but it becomes 
sticky after long exposure to the air, and nothing could be better 
calculated to catch and retain dust. The wisdom of our ancestors 
made them rejoice in coats of varnish applied thickly over dirty 
pictures, to lock up the dirt between the paint and the varnish, 
and so preserve it for the delight of posterity. Our ancestors 
liked dingy pictures, and the dirtier they were the better they 
seem to have liked them. The President of the Irish Academy, 
in a witty speech that I regret not to have kept, said that in 
Ireland at the present day the public taste required that a picture 
should be very black, and that it should not cost more than six 
pounds. Now, dirt is a great help to darkness of complexion, 
as we all know by the faces of dirty boys in the streets, and if 
darkness were considered a merit in these boys, it would be a 
great mistake to wash them. 

The question of picture-cleaning is one of the most compli- 
cated that can be. Suppose you leave a very dirty picture as 
it is, do you see, can you possibly see, what the artist painted ? 
Assuredly not; and why should decent people tolerate dirty 
pictures when they will not tolerate a dirty table-cloth? The 
answer is that, if the picture could be cleaned as safely as the 
table-cloth, it would be done without hesitation, but that cleaning 
may possibly remove light glazes and scumblings along with the 
varnish, and that if these glazes, the finishing work of the artist, 
are once removed, no human being on earth, except the artist who 
painted the picture, can replace them. But by the time a pic- 
ture urgently wants cleaning, the painter has generally been for 
many years in his grave. Therefore, in having a picture cleaned 


? Field says that olive oil is reported to have been used for painting in Italy, 
in place of the desiccative oils, but he thinks it likely that it was only employed 
asa diluent. No painter in our climate would think of using olive oil in any 
way whatever. 
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you are risking that which cannot be replaced. All this has been 
said before, but the arguments for and against picture-cleaning 
have usually been presented in a controversial manner by strong 
partisans of one side or the other, and as I am not at all a par- 
tisan in the matter, I may be able to state the case more fairly. 
The choice of evils is this. To escape from the certain evil of 
leaving a picture concealed by the dirt upon it, you expose it to 
the possible evil of removing the finishing glazes. Anybody who 
has painted a picture knows what a disaster that is. The degree 
of the disaster varies with different artists, according to the im- 
portance of the glazes in their system of work. To remove the 
glazes, even partially, from a Titian is to destroy the picture, 
because he glazed a great deal, and what we all know as the rich 
Titian colour required that method for its production; but when 
a painter has used a more direct method, painting the intended 
colour at once, or nearly so, then the removal of a glaze does not 
destroy the character of the picture, though it may diminish its 
beauty and charm. To remove a glaze, in any case, is to put the 
picture back from a finished to an unfinished state ; this is exactly 
what is done, and the degree of destruction is in inverse ratio to 
the degree of advancement attained in that unfinished state. 
But if the picture is extremely dirty, then it is as if some other 
person had glazed unintelligently over the whole work, so that 
the original intentions of the artist are as much falsified in one 
direction by dirt as they are in another by taking the finish from 
his picture. The reasonable rule, then, would appear to be to 
clean pictures that really need it, but to avoid over-cleaning with 
the most scrupulous care. 

The removal of varnish is in some cases rendered absolutely 
necessary by a foolish practice that was occasionally resorted to 
by our fathers-—the practice of tinting the varnish itself to give 
what they wrongly imagined to be tone. It was believed that 
anybody could varnish a picture; and by one of those amazing 
delusions that take deep root in ignorant minds, it was thought 
that all the colours in a picture could be improved simultaneously 
by spreading one and the same transparent colour over them. 

The question whether it is right to paint upon pictures when 
repairing them may be better understood by considering one or 
two particular cases. I remember a house where the children 
were so much indulged that they were allowed to shoot with pop- 
guns and other engines at the family portraits, and they did this 
with such energy as actually to produce holes in the canvas—one 
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large hole, for example, in the face of a lady who had been 
beautiful a hundred years ago. Now, if that picture came to 
you by inheritance in that state, the question about repainting 
would present itself to you in a practical form. You would have 
to determine whether the face was to remain in its damaged 
condition or to be repaired. To leave it damaged would be to 
destroy the effect of the picture on everybody’s mind, because 
everybody would think of the hole, and how the accident 
happened, instead of thinking about the beauty or history of the 
lady or the merit of the painting. It seems, then, that it would 
be reasonable to have the picture repaired, and yet it is indis- 
putable that to do this must be to introduce the work of another 
man. Everything, then, depends on the skill of the restorer. 
In such a case as that the restorer would begin by carefully lay- 
ing together the jagged threads of the canvas, so that none 
should project, and he would probably put a backing to support 
them; then he would cover them with white lead up to the level 
of the painted surface, and, when that was hard and dry, he would 
carefully colour the white patch so as to replace what had been 
destroyed. Artists of considerable technical ability, but who 
have not the knack of producing saleable pictures, sometimes 
attain such skill in the colouring of these patches that it becomes 
impossible to distinguish them after restoration, and the picture 
has all the appearance of an uninjured work. I remember some 
portraits from an old French chateau that were all dirt and holes: 
in fact, to call them dirty rags would scarcely have been an 
exaggeration, but the owner had a value for them, and wisely 
placed them in the hands of a very experienced painter. This 
artist knew a good cleaner, to whom he confided part of the work, 
and who began by cleaning the pictures carefully and putting 
them all on new canvases.' In this state the new canvas showed 
through all the holes like the skin of a pauper through his shirt, 
and every one of these little islands of new canvas had to be 
coloured up to the tint of the surrounding paint, or rather to be 
coloured like the paint which had disappeared, the nature of it 
having to be guessed from what remained round about it. When 
there is no detail, as often happens in draperies and backgrounds, 
this is not extremely difficult, though it requires a well-trained 


' When this is done the old canvases are entirely destroyed by friction 
without injuring the paint, which is then fixed on the new canvas. A painting 
is removed from a wooden panel by first planing the wood till it is very thin, 
after which what remains of the wood i8 destroyed entirely by the use of sand- 
paper and scrapers. 
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eye to colour; but when detail has to be invented exactly in the 
style of the picture, that is a different matter, which taxes the 
skill of the restorer to the utmost. However, there can be no 
question that when a picture is so injured as to present hiatuses, 
whether by holes in the canvas or by mere removal of the paint, 
it is an absolute necessity to have them filled as well as we can. 
Painting is not in the same position as literature in this respect. 
There are numerous unfinished lines in the ‘ Afneid,’ and after 
the death of Virgil we are told that Augustus appointed a literary 
commission, empowered by him to remove those parts which were 
glaringly unfinished and defective (as Virgil himself had died 
before his own intended revisal of the poem); but we are also 
told that Augustus strictly forbade the revisers to add anything 
whatever of their own. We all feel that no hand but that of the 
author should add anything to a poem; we all prefer certain 
fragments of Coleridge and Shelley to any finishing that would 
involve additions by a reviser. In a minor degree we object 
to restoration in sculpture, though here we tolerate it to some 
extent. When a nose is broken from a bust, it is generally 
restored, and so is a finger on a hand; but prudent conservators 
‘of museums do not often attempt the restoration of an arm that 
has entirely disappeared. These distinctions, as well as our 
greater desire for the restoration of paintings, are all perfectly 
logical. A hiatus does not make a poem intolerable. The 
numerous small gaps in the ‘ Aneid’ have but a very slight effect 
in diminishing the reader’s satisfaction, the reason being that they 
occur one at a time, and each little gap is forgotten in the interest 
of the next perfect opening of two pages; but in a picture all 
the gaps are seen at the same time, and distract our attention 
from the general beauty of the work. A Greek bust, however 
lovely, is a torment to us without its nose, and though the 
restored nose may not be so good as the lost original, it allows 
us to admire the beauties of the brow and chin in peace. If we 
shrink from the restoration of an arm, it is because we do not 
know enough about the arm that has been lost to replace it 
satisfactorily, but the lost arm is not spoilt; it is simply absent, 
and though there is loss and mutilation, there is not a hiatus like 
an empty space which is enclosed within the four sides of a picture. 
The only exceptions to the necessity for restoration in damaged 
pictures are those cases in which a fragment of ancient painting 
is preserved less as a work of art than as an object of antiquarian 
interest. Then, of course, however mutilated, it must. remain 
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in its mutilated condition like all those things which are valuable 
as materials for antiquarian studies. 

Vermin have to be guarded against carefully in the preserva- 
tion of works of art. Drawings and engravings are generally 
protected either by portfolios or by glass, which prevent the 
droppings of flies from spotting them; but I have seen prints 
spoiled in this way by being carelessly left upon a table for a 
very short time, when the flies took their opportunity and left 
their black dots. Their excrement is soluble in water, and can 
be removed easily from any hard substance whilst it is fresh, 
though it hardens and becomes less soluble afterwards; but on 
an engraving it is disastrous, as it sinks into the paper like a 
stain. It therefore becomes a necessary precaution, especially 
in summer, to cover a print that is left on a table, or, better still, 
never to leave prints on tables at all. 

The worms that bore into wood are dangerous only to pictures 
on panels, and, as very few pictures are painted upon wood in 
these days, this enemy is not so much to be feared. When he 
attacks an old panel his holes may be stopped with a little marine 
glue, applied hot; but it is curious how often worms will attack 
a thin piece of wood without penetrating to the other side. In 
two specimens before me, small panels three-eighths of an inch 
thick, and about four inches by five, I find that in one case the 
worms have made twenty-two holes, not one of which has got 
through to the other side ; and in the other case there are twenty- 
five holes, of which only severt have as yet penetrated. 

The only way to keep prints and drawings from the attacks of 
rats and mice is to have them always in closed cases if they are 
not framed, and if the cases are of wood, it is a good precaution to 
have them covered with thin sheet-iron behind and beneath, whilst 
the front panels may be glazed. Tin boxes are a perfect protection 
against rodents, and so, of course, is glass. Common portfolios 
are a poor protection, as a rat willingly attacks them, and soon 
eats his way through to the prints ; in fact, common portfolios are 
in all ways unsafe, being of use only to keep order. The danger 
from rats and mice is always present, for even in places where they 
are unknown they may at any time suddenly make their appear- 
ance. A rat may find his way into your best protected room. I 
remember one summer’s day—in broad daylight, too—seeing a 
large rat quietly descending into my study by means of a window- 
curtain, the window having been left open. He had walked along 
a little stone ledge that the architect had carried round the house 
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as an ornament, which is a great convenience to rats. Whena 
house is perfectly quiet at night a rat will wander about in the 
coolest manner, and enter by any door that happens to be left 
ajar. In this way a fine black rat once got into my study and 
remained there for several days. I heard him distinctly behind 
certain heavy pieces of furniture, but could not get at him. He 
did a great deal uf damage, though happily not to anything of 
much value, and he ended his career in a trap. Had I been away 
from home, the devastation caused by that one animal might have 
been serious. But his visit taught me a lesson, as he especially 
attacked portfolios, whilst the shallow tin boxes on shelves which 
I have adopted of late years entirely escaped his attentions. It is 
astonishing by what a narrow orifice a mouse will find her way 
into any place that she desires to visit. Drawers are sometimes 
so constructed that, although they fit well in front (for the sake 
of appearances), they are loose in the chest behind, and the con- 
sequence is that, if a mouse can get into the chest anywhere, she 
has all the drawers at her disposal. The first use she will make 
of any precious papers will probably be to tear them into little 
piezes and establish a comfortable nest in a corner. 

In my article on ‘The Poor Collector’ I touched briefly 
upon the question of frames. We have already noticed the curious 
fact that people who are strict about cleanliness in common 
household matters will tolerate dirty pictures. Very dirty frames 
are also tolerated in some public and private collections ; in fact, 
I have seen collections where the notion that frames and pictures 
would be the better for being clean does not appear to have 
dawned upon the owner’s mind. Surely, however, it is with these 
things as with all other things, cleanliness is pleasing in itself and 
an addition to the charm of beauty. One likes to see a pretty 
child with a clean face and an unspotted frock, though it might 
still be recognised as a pretty child if it lived in filth and squalor. 
In the case of pictures and their belongings, dirt is especially 
incongruous, because there cannot be any poverty to excuse it. 
Pictures and their frames are superfluities in any case, and why 
tolerate a dirty superfluity ? ' 


} The one reason for dirty frames is the partial burnishing of the gilding. 
Oil gilding cannot be burnished; water gilding, which takes burnish, cannot be 
washed with water, and nothing but water will clean a fiy-spotted, dirty frame 
effectually. Consequently a frame that has burnish upon it can only be dusted, 
and when it becomes really dirty it must be sent to the gilder; but as regilding 
is expensive, it is postponed as long as possible—sometimes for a lifetime, and 
even for more than one generation. With oil gilding only and one thin coat of 
varnish over the gilding (the varnish is nearly imperceptible if properly applied), 
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A word, in conclusion, may be said about the art of exhibiting 
things to advantage in private rooms. It is astonishing how few 
people understand the simple principle that some works of art 
may be injurious to others when shown by the side of them. 
For example, engravings are always killed by paintings, and the 
white margins of engravings diminish the luminous quality of 
paintings; yet there are people who hang paintings and engrav- 
ings in the same room. Again, there are others who would not 
do that, but who will hang paintings together of which the style 
and sentiment are so absolutely incongruous that they cannot 
avoid conflict, and require entirely different moods of mind for 
the right appreciation of them. Suppose you have a gravely 
furnished room, a library, and one or two portraits in it of 
thoughtful and serious men painted soberly and in quiet colour, 
would it not evidently be a great mistake to admit into that room 
any picture whatever that should disturb the pensive tranquillity 
of the place? Fancy the effect if you admitted a gaudy modern 
portrait of an over-dressed lady with a smirk upon her face as she 
sat happy in her glare and glitter of millinery and trinkets! 
There ought to be in every room a certain prevailing note or 
mood of the human mind whatever it may be, and everything 
should be kept subordinate to that one dominant idea, with 
sufficient variety to avoid dulness, but without transgression of 
the limits prescribed by the idea. In a word, let us have ideal 
unity; let us avoid the incongruous. A room may contain 
different works of art, but in a comprehensive sense it is a work 
of art in itself, and the first necessity for every work of art is 
unity. If it is decided that the note of the room is to be cheer- 
fulness, it is easy to keep faithful to that. Light in itself is an 
element of cheerfulness, so the wall-paper will be light. Water- 
colours are more cheerful than oil paintings, because water-colour 
painting is apparently slighter and more rapid; it conveys better 
the idea of felicitous dexterity. Water-colours, too, may have 
margins, and the white of the margins gives much light and 
gaiety toaroom. The frames must be gilded, because nothing 
is so cheerful as gilding; but they must not be heavy, because 
massiveness is oppressive to the imagination. The pictures them- 
selves should be generally light, and the colouring as bright and 
gay as it can be without crudity. In such a room we do not want 


a frame may be washed from time totime. This has been said already in the paper 
on ‘The Poor Collector,’ but is repeated here in a note for readers who have not 
that paper to refer to. 
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melancholy landscapes or solemn-looking personages, but we want 
blue skies and sunshine, merrily rippling waters, human life in 
youth or healthy maturity, happy in activity and love, not 
burdened with care and sorrow—all in that sweet dreamland 
of the poetic imagination :— 


Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine. 


The opposite mood of thoughtful gravity is not by any means 
inferior as a motive, and it is more in consonance with the 
habitual feelings of mature age. The greatest of all artists 
have worked in the serious sense, and our noblest pictures, like 
our sweetest songs, ‘are those that tell of saddest thought,’ or, 
if not quite of the saddest, still of that quietly grave, reflective 
thought which is ‘far from all resort of mirth.’ Few paintings 
of the human face have such a permanent hold upon the memory, 
or are so often looked at, or for so many minutes at once, as that 
picture by Francia in the Louvre which is simply called the 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman.’ Nobody knows anything whatever 
about the original, but the ‘gentleman’ is so sad and thoughtful 
that we dream with him, and see the world through his melan- 
choly eyes. In minor degrees many paintings have this kind of 
attraction; it is to be found in landscape as well as in portrait 
and history, and, if a few thoughtful works are brought together 
in the same room, without being neutralised by anything dis- 
cordant in furniture and decoration, their effect upon the mind 
may be both durable and profound. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 




















Lady Desborough’s Literary Début. 


a 
ADY DESBOROUGH was young, beautiful, and graceful. No 


drawing-room, no matter how exclusive, was closed to her. 
She sang charmingly and waltzed to perfection. She had a husband 
who adored her. She had an income large enough to make its 
actual figure a matter of indifference to her. She had diamonds 
that turned many a dowager green with envy, ‘ and yet she was not 
happy. No; Lady Desborough had views. Society, as she knew 
it, seemed hollow, empty, and tasteless. The eternal receptions, 
dinners, dances, garden-parties, palled upon her—bored her un- 
utterably. Lady Desborough had read a little of Carlyle and a 
little less of Mill. She had read through ‘First Principles,’ 
nobly disregarding the whirling of the brain induced by the 
‘ Unknowable’ and the ‘ Infinite,’ and that maddening entity the 
‘Ego.’ Poetry she really loved, and so read it without effort, 
but it had been with difficulty that she had blundered through 
an abridged Darwin, and she had absolutely gone to sleep over 
Professor Cairns. 

And now Lady Desborough felt that in heartless society her 
mind was being blighted and her soul was decaying, and she 
longed with intense yearning for one thing; to write a book. 

Not a book of ‘mere absurd verses’ (which, by the way, she 
might have done fairly well), but a book that should live. ‘John 
Inglesant’ probably floated before her mind’s eye. 

Sir Robert Desborough had no sympathy with these aspira- 
tions. This his reception of her first timid advance on the subject 
clearly showed his wife; though he admired her immensely in 
all the ordinary relations of life, he had no confidence whatever 
in her literary capabilities. 

So Lady Desborough wrote her novel in secret. She must 
have had more than a little ability of some kind, though Herbert 
Spencer was too stiff for her—for her novel was a good one. As 
she went on with it she began to identify herself with her cha- 
racters, and at last reached such a pitch of eager interest in her 
work that she could hardly sleep for thinking and planning what 
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they should do next. The writing of a three-volume novel is no 
light task, and, not having genius, Lady Desborough was thrown 
back on recollection. . Fortunately her observation was quick and 
her memory good, and whole scenes and conversations were 
reproduced with a fidelity which perhaps gave the book its 
greatest merit. But as the work went on, the fair authoress grew 
thinner and paler, and amiable acquaintances began to remark 
to each other over afternoon tea that Lady Desborough was 
certainly going off. 

Another effect—and an unforeseen one—of her secret literary 
labours was produced on her husband. Strange to say, though 
they had been married at least two years, they still loved each 
other dearly, and he was not slow to perceive that something had 
come between them. 

‘What is it, Laura?’ he said one day, leaning over her chair 
as she sat by the window in the abstraction that was becoming 
almost habitual to her. ‘ What are you thinking of so deeply ?’ 

‘I—I don’t know,’ with a half-start and a half-pout. 

‘Is there nothing you want to tell me. You are not wn- 
happy?’ There was an incredulous inflection in his voice. 

‘No,’ she said, rousing herself to smile, ‘ I was thinking about 
political economy.’ 

‘Rather a big thing to think of all at once, especially when I 
don’t believe you know the difference between normal value and 
Adam Smith.’ 

And, laughing, he went down to the House to drowse away an 
hour or two over the Improved Dwellings Act. Yet in his heart 
he did not feel satisfied. But he did not question her again ; 
only noticed sadly that there seemed to be less and less of rapport 
between him and his beautiful wife. ‘I suppose it’s only what 
one might have looked for,’ he said. ‘I was a fool to expect that 
she would be different from other women. She is getting tired 
of me, that is all.’ 

She, too, felt that the shadow between them was deepening ; 
but, trembling in the consciousness of her secret, she feared to seek 
explanations. ‘ He has seen someone else he likes better, I suppose,’ 
she said to herself, while a bitter pain awoke in her heart. ‘ Well, 
thank Heaven, my writing will give me some consolation.’ 

‘I wish we knew some interesting people,’ she said one morn- 
ing at breakfast. 

‘Your circle of acquaintance would be immensely flattered,’ 
remarked her husband. 
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She spoke again, and with a certain timidity. 

‘Lady Gamgee has asked me to go with her to a Mrs. Somerset 
Smith.’ 

‘The Mrs. Somerset Smith who writes books ?’ 

‘Yes. If you don’t mind I wish you would come with me?’ 

It was a long time since she had asked him to come with her 
anywhere. What made her do so now? His face brightened. 

‘It’s very hot,’ he said, ‘and I suppose Mrs. Somerset Smith 
is not behind the rest of us in over-crowding and over-lighting her 
rooms. However, if you think the people likely to be interesting 
we'll go. Thank Heaven, we can get away to the moors in a week 
or two.’ 

Lady Desborough had another object in view besides that of 
forming ‘interesting’ acquaintances. She wished to prepare the 
way for a favourable reception of her book. She had not faith 
enough in her work to wish to let it stand or fall by its own merits, 
but longed to conciliate the offshoots of literature and journalism 
who frequented Mrs. Somerset Smith’s. 

Mrs. Somerset Smith was by way of being very literary 
indeed. She wrote two novels a year, which were sometimes 
read by the idle Mudie-subscribers, but never by anyone © 
else. 

She was in the habit of saying that she had been a Socialist 
from her cradle, and was devoted heart and soul to the great cause 
of Democracy. She had founded several societies for propagating 
her ‘ views,’ but they had always come to grief through the im- 
possibility of eliciting any complete statement of them, and 
through the utter freedom from opinions of any kind on 
the part of the other members. One might have expected her 
to use her books as a means of spreading the light, but she did 
not take this course. In fact the bluest of Tories might have 
read any of them without a shudder. ‘One must study the 
public taste,’ she used to say to her intimate friends. She had 
many friends, and was intimate with all of them. She held 
broad views on all conceivable subjects, and belonged to societies 
for all sorts of things. ‘It’s only a guinea’ was the chief reason 
she gave for joining most of them. In spite of her strongly 
expressed disapproval of all existing forms of education, her 
own daughter was brought up ‘to pattern’ at a fashionable 
boarding-school, with a good many other young ladies whose 
parents did not disapprove of the ordinary process of ‘ finishing.’ 
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Mrs. Somerset Smith had always followed other people, and the 
one original act of her life was the establishment of her ‘literary 
evenings "—and it was whispered that even that inspiration came 
from her daughter. 

These evenings differentiated, as Mr. Richard Purvis used to 
say, from the ordinary ‘ evening’ of doubtful on-dits and fatiguing 
small-talk. There were readings, recitations, and music at short 
intervals, and during the pauses one felt in duty bound to talk of 
the last thing read, sung, or recited, instead of putting one’s 
acquaintances’ shortcomings under the conversational microscope. 
If one or two found Mrs. Somerset Smith’s evenings a little dull, 
they did not care to say so, for the people who came to her house 
on Saturdays were immensely ‘cultured ’—and to sit through 
an hour or two of really literary conversation gave one a pleasing 
sense of taking life seriously, and of having reached a higher 
plane of social and moral excellence. The approval of one’s 
conscience compensates for a little dulness. A good many minor 
celebrities found their way to her rooms at one time or another, 
and at least one big poet or painter came every season, and might 
perhaps have come more often had Mrs. Somerset Smith not made 
quite so much of him. 

That taste for publicity, that passion for posing, with which so 
many young men are eaten up found ample scope here. People 
were encouraged to read their unpublished original compositions. 
What further attraction could a hostess offer? These, however, 
were generally read in the earlier part of the evening. A good 
many people came late. Though ill-natured people did compare 
her to Mrs. Leo Hunter, they came to her evenings, and, in 
one way or another, enjoyed them. Mrs. Somerset Smith’s 
husband, who had been ‘something in the City,’ had left 
her well provided for, and her house in Brompton was a model 
of luxury and esthetic refinement. She spent every penny 
of her income and got the greatest possible amount of 
enjoyment out of it. But she did not move in what is 
known as ‘ society "—only clung about its fringe. Being at the 
same time a professed social leveller, it is almost superfluous to 
add that she was feverishly anxious to welcome Lady Desborough, 
a visitor from the Paradise at whose gates she perpetually knocked, 
and of whose glories she had caught but passing glimpses. As a 
student of human nature, it is possible that she wished to see as 
much as possible of a type which, if her democratic yearnings 
were realised, would soon become extinct. 
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Anyway, she welcomed Lady Desborough and Sir Robert with 


ardour. 

‘I have heard so very much of you,’ she said, ‘ from dear Lady 
Gamgee, and she has shown me some of your verses which seem 
to stir chords in my innermost soul.’ 

This came after a good deal of conversational smal] change 
about Browning, Leighton, and William Morris. 

‘ Why,’ continued the hostess, ‘ do you not write a novel? Your 
fine insight and noble breadth of view would be invaluable in 
novel writing.’ 

If this paint seemed to Lady Desborough to be laid on a little 
too thickly, she did not betray the feeling. For this was the 
opening she had schemed for—the chance of which had brought 
her to Mrs. Somerset Smith’s. 

‘You are too kind,’ she said, looking down and playing with 
her bracelet ; ‘I have already written a novel, such as it is.’ 

Then she raised her eyes to her husband’s face. She had 
chosen to make the announcement to him in this way for some 
inscrutable feminine reason. Perhaps she wished him to have an 
hour or so to think over the matter before he had a chance of 
talking to her about it. But now she wished she had done other- 
wise, and her eyes fell before the reproach in his. 

Mrs. Somerset Smith was all interest in the novel—its name; 
when it was to be published; its length; its incidents and 
characters. But on these last two points Lady Desborough was 
resolutely reserved. When the hostess could find nothing further 
to say about the novel, 

‘Oh, Lady Desborough,’ she began, ‘ will you think me too 
encroaching if I beg you to read something for us, or to tell us 
some of your own poems.’ 

To ‘tell poems,’ by the way, was Somerset Smith for reciting 
them. 

‘Oh no,’ said Lady Desborough, hastily, ‘ not for the world. 
I am really enjoying the other readings, and 1 could not say my 
own verses to anyone. It would be a most alarming ordeal. 
Besides, they are quite unworthy of such an audience.’ 

Mrs. Somerset Smith’s gush of protest and denial was cut short 
by a spirited recitation from a rising theatrical star. When the 
murmur of applause which followed it had died down, she 
resumed, 

‘If you will not read your poetry, will you not read some of 
your novel? Do be sweet enough to come to us next Saturday 
and give us what I am sure will be a real intellectual treat.’ 
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The practised novelist had enough skill in the reading of 
character to see plainly the weak place in the other’s armour, and 
she made for it at once. Not through her verses but through her 
novel might this languid leader of society be best attacked. 

‘You are very kind,’ said Lady Desborough, for the fifth or 
sixth time. She was beginning to feel rather overwhelmed. 

‘If you are nervous no one need know that you are reading 
your own work,’ went on the tempter, at the same time mentally 
making a list of the fish most likely to be caught by such delicious 
bait as a chapter of an unpublished novel by the fashionable beauty, 
read by that beauty’s own fair lips. 

More unwillingness—half real, half feigned—more flattery, 
more persuasion—but the upshot of it was that in less than half- 
an-hour Lady Desborough had promised to come again next week, 
and to bring ‘something to read with her.’ More than this she 
could not be induced verbally to promise, but it was understood 
perfectly between the two that the something to read was to be a 
chapter of ‘ A Wasted Wish.’ 

Lady Desborough positively shivered with apprehension, as she 
thought of the drive home and of what Sir Robert would say when 
he knew she had made this promise. 

Lady Desborough, unlike most women, hated ‘ scenes,’ even if 
they were only small ones, and she knew perfectly well that a scene 
of some kind would have to be gone through on the question of her 
having given this promise without consulting her husband first. 
Sir Robert—and how many men one knows like him—was always 
praising independence of action, especially when his own choices 
were criticised. Yet somehow he had an ingenious knack of 
making things unpleasant whenever his wife took any step 
unadvised by him, and of which he did not approve. 

On this occasion Sir Robert merely remarked, as soon as she 
had told him of her promise, that he had been terribly bored by 
the whole thing and should not go again. Not a word of 
inquiry about the novel; never a sign of interest in it. 

‘ Weren’t you astonished to hear I had written a novel?’ she 
said timidly, slipping her hand under his arm and pressing it. 

‘Very,’ without any answering pressure. 

‘Would you like to read it?’ 

‘I shall be delighted, of course, to do so when it is published. 

The sneer in his voice sent Lady Desborough down to Pater- 
noster Row early on Monday morning. When she came back she 
had arranged that her novel should be published in the autumn, 
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II, 


In front of her looking-glass Lady Desborough stood looking 
at herself, and wishing that she had either never written a novel 
or had never promised to read a chapter of it aloud. She was 
violently nervous. It now seemed to her that what she had 
undertaken was simply mad. What, demon had possessed her 
that she should have promised to stand under the burning-glass 
of these literary people’s criticism? She did not as a rule 
estimate her powers very lowly, but here new and strange factors 
confused her calculations. She did not realise the power that her 
youth, beauty, and rank would have over these people, and that 
far worse work than hers would have been pardoned, even accepted 
and admired, for the sake of her sea-weed brown eyes, her fair 
hair, and her wild-rose face. 

She arrived at Mrs. Somerset Smith’s rather late. She had been 
far too proud to ask her husband to come with her, but at the last 
moment he had appeared and had taken his place beside her in 
the brougham without a word of explanation. During the past 
week the two had been as uncomfortable as married people can be 
who are studiously courteous to each other, and who are longing 
all the while to throw conventions to the winds and to fight out, 
in commonplace everyday earnest fashion, the question that has 
come between them. Pride is indeed a softener of life’s angles. 

Lady Desborough did not pay much attention to the reading 
which was going on when she arrived, nor to the song which 
followed. Her neat MS. lay beside her. Every now and then 
she touched it to make sure that it was really there. And it 
seemed to burn her fingers. 

Mrs. Somerset Smith waited till her rooms were as full as she 
could possibly expect them to be, and then came towards Lady 
Desborough. 

‘May we claim the fulfilment of your kind promise ?’ she said. 

Sir Robert had taken up a position at some little distance from 
his wife. He could see, as Mrs. Somerset Smith approached her, 
that the delicate shell pink died out in her face, leaving it as 
white as the Indian muslin she wore. The pearls on her neck 
rose and fell quickly. He almost fancied he could count the 
heart-beats by the flutter of the soft lace at her bosom. He felt 
nearly sorry that he had not interfered. He had known perfectly 
well what an ordeal this would be to her, and had wished her to 
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endure it as a punishment for her failure to consult him about 
her book. ‘I am glad I came, anyway,’ he thought to himself. 
‘Poor Laura! she won’t be so rash another time. I wonder what 
her novel is like.’ 

There was a silence of expectation, and then Lady Desborough 
began to read. Her left hand, buried in the folds of her dress, 
clenched itself so that the nails dug into the palm, but no one 
but her husband could have detected by her voice that she 
was horribly frightened at what she was doing. Even he 
could only have guessed it from the unusual distinctness of her 
enunciation. She read steadily on, every now and then wonder- 
ing at the sound of her own voice, and feeling as though she were 
somebody else. Her novel, and this its best chapter, had never 
seemed to her so weak and faulty as now, but she read bravely on, 
and stung by her new sense of the imperfections of her style, 
tried to atone for them by good reading. 

Her husband listened with deepening interest and attention. 
The chapter she had chosen was one in which a railway accident, 
two married lovers and a fallen-in tunnel, played prominent 
parts. The scene between the two lovers—their consolation and 
support of each other in the face of impending death—the whole 
turmoil of darkness, confusion, and horror, was admirably conceived 
and executed. The speeches in the mouths of hero and heroine 
were thoroughly natural, though perhaps the feelings attributed 
to the pair were a little more beautiful and devoted than one 
generally meets with in this workaday world. Half of her 
audience seemed genuinely stirred by the pathos of the story, 
and filled with admiration of the skill with which it was treated. 
But the other half, as Sir Robert observed with growing surprise 
and disfavour, seemed to be developing a decided tendency to 
smile and exchange amused glances. They did not seek to 
disguise their amusement either, which seemed to him execrably 
bad form. He shrugged the shoulders of his mind. ‘ What could 
you expect from this kind of people?’ he asked himself. 

He had been prepared to witness his wife’s discomfiture, with 
a superb sense that the lesson would do her good, but the power 
of her story had revolutionised his ideas. He now felt that any 
disparagement of her achievement was quite a personal matter to 
himself, and he put in his eyeglass and looked severely at the 
smiling part of the audience. 

One tall, handsome man, who stood leaning against the door- 
post, was listening with an air of quiet amusement which struck 
Sir Robert as peculiarly objectionable. 
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The tragic situation being worked up to its highest point, the 
chapter ended. Lady Desborough sat silent. A buzz of applause 
and thanks went through the room. 

‘Ten thousand thanks,’ said Mrs. Somerset Smith. ‘I can 
hardly quarrel with you for not having fulfilled your promise 
about the novel, when you have furnished us with such excellent 
fare. I never remember to have seen such delicate satire and 
play of wit.’ 

If Mrs. Somerset Smith had suddenly begun to congratulate 
her guest on a recent performance on the tight rope, that lady 
could not have looked more astonished. Intensity and fire were 
the strong points of her scene she had thought, but satire and 
wit were a hundred miles from it. 

‘As to its not being my novel,’ she was beginning, when 
she happened to raise her eyes, and met full in hers the gaze of 
the sleepy gray eyes of the tall man by the door. 

She stopped abruptly, and into her face came a look of such 
absolute terror that her husband, who was still watching her, 
made a step towards her, but he stopped short, for the tall man 
also came forward. 

‘ Let me beg,’ he said to Mrs. Somerset Smith, ‘to be allowed 
to add my thanks to yours for the treat we have had.’ 

Mrs. Somerset Smith immediately presented him. ‘Mr. 
Langley Bourne’ 

‘And you must know,’ she added, ‘ that Mr. Langley Bourne is 
“Evan Bryce,” the author of the book you have so deliciously 
parodied for us ’ 

‘If I had known you would be here,’ said Lady Desborough— 
her face pale and set, and without a trace of the stereotyped 
smile with which one is expected to begin a conversation with a 
new acquaintance—‘I would not have come’ 

‘Do not say that,’ said the other. ‘I would not have missed 
it for the world. It was rather cruel of you to burlesque my poor 
novel in this way, but you have done it so admirably that I can 
almost forgive you.’ 

‘I have not read your book,’ she said, in a very low voice. 

‘Not all of it. That would be too much honour for me.’ 

‘I never read a line of it,’ she said, in a still lower voice. 

‘Will you not have an ice, Lady Desborough?’ came Mrs, 
Somerset Smith’s voice ; ‘I am sure you must need something.’ 

‘Let me get you one, or come with me to get it. It is cooler 
outside.’ 
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She took his arm and they walked through the rooms to the 
conservatory. <A buffet was spread at one end, and soft coloured 
lamps were hung about among the green. 

She sank into a seat, and kept her eyes on the ground, while 
he brought her champagne, which she took eagerly. 

Then he sat down by her. ‘ Did you really write all that from 
memory ?’ 

* Yes—as I suppose you wrote yours. Mine was no burlesque, 
as you know.’ 

He thought a moment, and then with a certain hesitation 
said— 

‘The corresponding scene in my book is known to be drawn 
from life. If you say to the rest of the world what you have said 
to me, people may say ” 

He stopped abruptly. 

‘Go on,’ she said quietly. 

‘People may say there was more in it than a coincidence. 
Your start of recognition when you saw me was unmistakable. 
They will say I was the hero and you the heroine.’ 

He looked in her face as he spoke. 

‘I wish I had never come here,’ she said. ‘I wish I had never 
seen you.’ 

The easy grace with which Lady Desborough had been accus- 
tomed to carry all before her seemed to have deserted her now. 
She sat trembling and white, anxiety and fear in every line 
of her face. 

‘Forgive my plain speaking,’ he went on presently; ‘it is 
entirely in your own interest. If I were you I would accept the 
burlesque theory. If you do not, people will know that you and 
I were there together.’ 

‘ How strange,’ he went on, ‘to meet you again. Who would 
have thought that the lady’s maid would develop into Lady Des- 
borough, and write a novel. I have often wondered what would 
happen if two actors in some secret scene were each, after time 
had dulled their interest in the event, to use the experience as 
matter for a novel. It is strange that this should happen to us, 
and unfortunate for you, but as it is there is no harm done. 
Your book is not published, and the people here have no sus- 
picions. You may rely upon me most absolutely to keep the 
secret.’ 

Her slender foot had been beating impatiently on the tiled 
floor during this speech, 
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‘I was a lady’s maid, as you say, when we last met,’ she said. 
‘You don’t know me.’ 

‘ Not know you ?’ he interrupted, not at all discourteously but 
with decision. ‘Did not Mrs. Somerset Smith present me to 
you just now ?’ 

‘ And we have never met before.’ 

‘Of course not,’ he said, smiling. 

She sighed a sigh of something like relief, caught her 
breath, and said, ‘I thought you were dead or the marriage 
should never have taken place. I am bewildered and stupid. I 
don’t know which way to turn. Where do you live ?’ 

‘In the Albany’ 

‘May I come and see you?’ 

‘I shall be only too delighted,’ said Langley Bourne, trying 
not to look surprised. ‘ When?’ 

‘On Monday afternoon.’ 

Lady Desborough rose, and with a desperate effort brought 
back the smile to her face. She turned for a last word. 

‘I suppose,’ she said wistfully, ‘ your old feelings have quite 
changed.’ 

‘To learn my feelings you should read my book,’ he said. 

' ‘I should have thought you would have forgotten ’* 

‘Ah, no—we both seem to have excellent memories.’ 

Her husband was waiting at the conservatory entrance. 

‘You look very tired,’ he said ; ‘we had better go home.’ 

Lady Desborough got through her adieux—how she never 
knew. The drive home was short to her because she wanted to 
think, and long because she found that thought was impossible. 
When they stood in her boudoir, Sir Robert said— 

‘Where have you met that man, Langley Bourne ?’ 

‘I never spoke to him until to-night,’ said Lady Desborough, 
beginning to pull off her gloves. She looked her husband 
straight in the eyes. 

Sir Robert walked to the window and looked out into the gas- 
lit night. Then he turned and said— 

‘Laura, you are not well. The excitement of writing this 
book has been too much for you. Let us go out of town to- 
morrow.’ 

‘No,’ she said—‘ oh, no. Iam quite well, indeed. I could not 
leave town just now. I have so many engagements.’ 

‘Then write for Clarice and Bellarmine to come and stay with 
you. You are too much thrown on yourself.’ 
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Lady Bellarmine was her favourite sister. 

‘No, no,’ she answered hastily; ‘not Clarice just now. I 
could not bear it.’ The words seemed wrung from her. She had 
taken her long gloves off, and was stretching them into a white rope 
in her nervous grasp. 

He came towards her and put out his hands. 

‘Come to me,’ he said; ‘I love you, and I can and I will for- 
give everything. Only be frank.’ 

She fiung her arms round his neck, and broke into wild, low 
weeping. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, holding her fast ; ‘tell me everything.’ 

‘There is nothing I can tell you,’ she said. ‘Oh, I wish to 
God I had never tried to write or gone to that woman’s.’ 

‘I daresay you do,’ he said drily, taking his arms away. ‘Is 
that all you have to say?’ 

She did not answer. 

‘ Was that chapter a burlesque ?’ 

She hesitated. After a moment, ‘ Yes,’ she said. 

He turned away towards the door. ‘That is not true,’ he 
said, and went away without another word. 

Then all the horror and misery of her position came over 
Lady Desborough. She gathered her strength together sufficiently 
to get to her own room, to dismiss her maid, and to lock the door. 
Then she flung herself on her knees by her bed, buried her face 
in her pillows, relaxed the effort of will that had kept her 
features calm, and gave way to the wild, uncontrolled weeping 
that distorts the face, loosens the lips, and seems to bathe the 
eyes in fire. Mental calmness came with physical exhaustion. 
Then she began to think. It was bright morning before she lay 
down and slept. As she fell asleep she kept saying to herself 
over and over again, ‘I must face the truth. It is bigamy. Oh, 
how will Robert. bear the shame of it all?’ 





Ill. 


THERE was no sleep for Sir Robert Desborough that night. Like 
most of us, he had been brought up to believe that the one un- 
pardonable sin was eaves-dropping, and, like many of us, he had 
nevertheless a strong idea that there were circumstances which 
sometimes justified it. He had deliberately listened to his wife’s 
conversation with Langley Bourne. He had since done his best 
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to save her, had tried to take her away from temptation, but she 
had refused his help. Now he must let her go her own way. 
She had chosen her part, and he must leave her. 

This discovery was a bolt out of the blue. He had never had 
the faintest reason to believe that his wife’s assurance that he 
was ‘the only man she had ever loved’ was the conventional lie. 
He had believed in her implicitly, and now all their happiness and 
love—-for he knew she had loved him and had been happy—were 
shattered in an instant. 

‘ My lady is not well; will not be down to breakfast,’ he was 
told the next morning. He went to his study with something 
like a curse. Had he meant to try once more to win her con- 
fidence ? 

Lady Desborough sent out her maid to buy her a copy of 
‘ Indivisibility,’ by Langley Bourne. And when it came she glanced 
eagerly through it for the tunnel scene. She saw at once that it 
was far more powerfully written than her own, but from quite 
another point of view, and where she had been sentimental this 
was bitterly cynical. The conversation indeed was the same, but 
her hero and heroine had pursued trains of high and noble thought 
in the intervals of talking. Langley Bourne’s heroine only con- 
gratulated herself on having so completely befooled the hero, and 
the hero only wondered how long this farce, which bored him 
excessively, need be kept up. Both were exceedingly glad to say 
good-bye when they reached the outer air, and neither thought 
the other was worth much except to amuse a dull hour at a 
reception. But each, Mr. Bourne was careful to show, believed 
most fully in the devotion of the other. 

‘I can see well enough,’ said Lady Desborough, sadly, as she 
laid down the book, ‘ why they thought my chapter was a skit on 
this. I had far too much sentiment; and as he has none, they 
may have thought I wished to show how different the same 
thing would be, written from another standpoint.’ 

Then she began to consider what was best to be done. She 
could not be confident that Langley Bourne would keep his word, 
and she felt that she must see him again. These ‘musts’ drag 
one down hill at an alarming rate. 

Lady Desborough, dressed in her usual faultless fashion, ordered 
her carriage and was driven to the Burlington. Here she alighted 
and walked to the Albany. 

She found Langley Bourne’s rooms without any difficulty. 
Indeed it seemed to her that the whole thing was managed too 
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easily, and she found herself too soon face to face with this man, 
who was bowing over her hand, and murmuring commonplaces 
about his delight at her visit. He wheeled a chair forward for her, 
and she sat down, silent. 

Langley Bourne wondered what she was going to say. She 
said nothing, but sat looking straight before her. 

‘It is a funny world,’ said Bourne, conversationally, finding 
that she did not speak. 

‘Yes,’ she said. 

‘I should never have believed when we took that night 
journey from Manchester that you, as Lady Desborough, would ever 
have beautified these poor rooms by your presence.’ 

She silenced him by a wave of the hand. Then she said, 
‘ You may be sure I came here for a purpose, Mr. Langley Bourne. 
I came to implore you not to claim your rights—to keep yourself 
away from’ 

She stopped short. The portiére was thrown back by an im- 
patient hand, and Sir Robert Desborough looked in. He came 
forward and the curtain fell behind him. 

For a moment there was silence. Then Langley Bourne said— 

‘ What is the meaning of this intrusion ?’ 

‘It is my husband,’ said Lady Desborough, white to the lips, 
but not moving. 

Langley Bourne stifled a whistle. The situation was certainly 
more than awkward. Sir Robert turned to his wife. 

‘Of course I shall not expect you to return with me. I leave 
you to your lover.’ 

‘ You utterly misunderstand,’ began Bourne eagerly. 

‘Doubtless.’ Sir Robert smiled bitterly, and turned to the 
door. ‘Lady Desborough’s presence here is of course so easily 
misunderstood.’ 

Lady Desborough sprang to her husband’s side and caught his 
arm just above the elbow. 

‘You are mad, Robert. I never spoke to Mr. Bourne till last 
night.’ 

Clear and honest-looking enough, those eyes of hers, and her 
voice had the ring of truth about it. 

‘You are an admirable actress,’ he said, ‘ but I have a business 
appointment, and must beg you to excuse me.’ 

Langley Bourne made a stride to the door and set his back 
against it. 

‘You must listen,’ he said, savagely. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t let’s have any more nonsense.’ 
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Then to Lady Desborough: ‘ Shall I tell him, or will you ?’ 

‘I,’ said Lady Desborough, letting go her husband’s arm and 
leaning against a carved bookease. ‘I will tell him, but I must 
have time.’ 

There was another silence. Then she said— 

‘Mr. Langley Bourne was Clarice’s lover.’ 

Sir Robert’s expression of angry bitterness did not change. 

‘That hardly explains your presence here.’ 

‘They were not engaged, for papa and mamma thought he 
was too poor; but she loved him. He wrote no successful novels 
then. One day she and I were visiting at Mrs. Dufoy’s, and she 
came hurrying into my room with a newspaper. “ He is dying 
—it’s in the paper,” she said, “ and I must go to him.” I did all 
I could to dissuade her. She insisted that she must go, and that 
I must accompany her. But I did not think it right, and at last, 
before I would consent, she had to confess the truth, that he and 
she were secretly married, and I swore to keep the secret.’ 

Now indeed there was a change in the faces of both men. 
Langley Bourne made a movement as though he would have spoken. 
‘ Wait till I have told my story,’ she said. ‘ Of course that altered 
my mind at once. We easily got away from Mrs. Dufoy, who 
supposed we were going home. To attract less notice, I got 
myself up as her maid in some charade clothes, and we went to 
Manchester. Mr. Langley Bourne was safe and sound. It had been 
some other Mr. Bourne who had been hurt, not he. We came back 
totown by the midnight train. I travelled in another carriage, so 
as not to be a bore to the married couple. Then came the accident. 
Mr. Bourne did not take any notice of the maid, and I heard all 
that passed between husband and wife. When Clarice was engaged 
to Lord Bellarmine she told me Mr. Bourne had been dead for 
some time, and she had long ceased to care for him. Even she 
did not know he was Evan Bryce, the author. And I came here to- 
day to implore him to spare her. She is really happy now, and if 
he claims her it will break her husband’s heart. It is not much to 
do. I see from his book that he no longer loves her, even if he 
ever did. If he will only keep out of her way. He must have 
deceived her about his supposed death. Robert, help me to 
persuade him.’ 

She held out her hand to her husband, and he took it. 

‘I am not sure that that would be right,’ he began, 

Langley Bourne interrupted him. 

‘This is a most extraordinary thing,’ he said. Lady Des- 
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borough, let me set your mind at rest once and for all by assuring 
you that I was never married to your sister or anyone else.’ 

‘But why should she have told me so?’ 

Langley Bourne actually blushed. 

‘I can only conjecture,’ he said, ‘that she very much wished 
to come to see after me, and that, finding she could not come 
without you, and that you could be got on no other terms, she— 
in short—told a fib about it.’ 

‘Then you are not married?’ said Lady Desborough slowly. 

‘ Not in the least, I assure you.’ 

‘Did you try to make her believe you were dead ?’ 

‘No; but I have been travelling in South America for some 
years, and only recently returned. One last word to justify my 
novel. Your sister gave me my congé three weeks after that 
midnight journey. Is there anything else you. would like to 
know?’ 

‘I must apologise,’ said Sir Robert, ‘to you, Mr. Langley 
Bourne. And now, Laura, I think we need not take up Mr. 
Bourne’s time any longer.’ 

So they left. As Langley Bourne watched them going away 
together, he could not help wishing that Lady Desborough had 
been her own sister and that he had married her. But with a 
laugh he put aside that fancy, and laid up the little experience— 
Lady Desborough’s beauty and her evident fondness for her hus- 
band—as so much literary capital for his next novel. 

The Desboroughs went out of town next week, and ‘A Wasted 
Wish’ was published in the autumn, the tunnel scene having 
been withdrawn. It made a great success, and since then Lady 
Desborough has done a good deal of mediocre writing. Sir 
Robert admires her books as much as he admires herself, and 
now there is no cloud between them, for they both act on the 
safest rule for married people, and ‘tell each other everything,’ 
even other people’s secrets. 


But between Lady Desborough and Lady Bellarmine there is a 
cloud. 


E. NEssitT. 


























February. 


0 PRINCE of Morning, hear our praise 
For all the joy of lengthening days ! 

Now all about in yonder wood 

The tender green things are in bud, 

Each twinkling like an elfin’s eye 

From frozen clods and branches dry ; 

Primrose and coltsfoot—one or two— 

Are here again with blossoms new, 

And dimly on the orchard floor 

Fresh grass is glimmering as of yore ; 

Birds flutter to and fro in pairs, 

The sunlight flickers unawares, 

And, mid the drifting clouds, the blue - 

Sweet sky comes faintly struggling through. 


Still shorter grows the baleful night 
Whose shapeless dreams our souls affright, 
And swifter on the world is borne 

The glad enfranchisement of morn ; 
Grey twilight lingers in the trees 

A little longer night by night, 

And birds with bolder melodies 

Lend unto us their own delight ; 

And something stolen from the gloom, 
And something given unto the day, 
Bids in our hearts a whisper come— 
Lo, now the Spring is on her way, 
And hope arises, for we know 

Her smile shall melt the frost of woe. 


GEORGE MILNER. 
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Map-flapping. 


The centipede was happy, till 

One day the toad, in fun, 
Said, ‘ Pray, which leg goes after which ?’ 
This strained his mind to such a pitch, 
He lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


N these days most people have some conception of the principle 
of the ‘ Morse alphabet.’ They know, or have known and 
forgotten, that by that system of telegraphy letters of the 
alphabet are communicated by certain arrangements of ‘dots’ 
and ‘dashes,’ whether seen or heard.! They may also know that 
this is the system at present adopted for the purpose of military 
signalling by flag, lamp, and heliograph; and that in the use of 
it for that purpose no attempt is made to send any symbol, or 
combination of dots and dashes, except those which represent the 
twenty-six letters, and one or two other combinations used for 
special purposes. Even the latter are ‘letters’ run together. 
There is no set of symbols to represent figures or groups of 
figures, or any other of the written -signs of which men avail 
themselves for communicating upon paper. This practice has 
been settled for good reasons, the principal one being that 
simplicity is the Alpha and Omega of military signalling. 

This being so, it would perhaps at first sight appear impossible 
with such materials to succeed in transmitting, save by way of 
description, any such thing as a map or a drawing, however rude. 
As a matter of fact, however, means have been found by which 
both maps and drawings, of considerable complexity, can be briefiy 
communicated and reproduced with almost absolute accuracy, 
although nothing but letters of the alphabet are employed. 

The idea of signalling maps occurred to Lieut. Glen, of the 
I.C.R.V., during the Easter manceuvres of 1884. Having obtained 
leave on Good Friday to precede the column from Petersfield, and 


! Letters are sent either (a) singly, or (d) in words or‘ groups.’ In the latter 
ease there is a short pause after each letter; but the receiver does not acknow- 
ledge the receipt until the sender stops for that purpose, which he does at the 
end of the word or group, or of the single letter, as the case may be. 
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establish a signalling station on Butser Hill, chiefly with a view to 
transmitting information as to the movements of a convoy of the 
‘enemy,’ he was naturally led to consider how best to describe toa 
receiving signalling party the exact position of the convoy, or any 
body of troops, as seen at any particular moment by the sending 
party. He had only the 1-inch Ordnance map to work with; the 
party on the hill having one copy, and the receiving party at Peters- 
field another. The directions given by him accordingly were that 
the former party should from time to time tell the latter, by 
signal, in words, as best they could, the point reached by the 
convoy ; and then that the receiving party, having identified such 
point on their map, should mark it on a tracing of the particular 
piece of map, which tracing should be pinned on to the written 
message upon its being sent out, so as to enable the addressee to 
understand the state of affairs at a glance. And this was in fact 
done. But, as might perhaps be expected, it was found to be a 
tedious and difficult job to convey the required intelligence by 
mere words of description. Anyone who will try for himself will 
see that it is almost impossible to condense such a message 
sufficiently, without loss of precision. It is a case of brevis esse 
laboro, obscurus fio. Some points may be concisely indicated, 
but many more cannot. These considerations led to the inspira- 
tion that if the twin maps held by the sending and receiving 
signallers respectively had been previously ruled off into similar 
squares, and the squares lettered in some way, any spot within the 
area so ruled could be denoted by a letter or letters, the degree 
of accuracy depending merely upon the size of the squares em- 
ployed. And these letters could of course be signalled, together 
with any requisite words, in the usual way. The inspiration, how- 
ever, came too late to be of use at the moment, and no such op- 
portunity occurred again during the manceuvres. Nevertheless, 
the matter was not allowed to drop. It was not long before the 
idea was conceived that not merely full information, but even an 
entire map, might be signalled from one ‘station’ to another. 
This was, indeed, almost a corollary of the earlier notion, and it 
suggested itself before we left Portsmouth. Still, as I have said, no 
further progress was made at the time. And when I joined the 
I.C.R.V. signallers in the autumn of 1884, it appeared that, although 
some thought had been given to the rudiments of the problem, 
nothing had in fact been done in the way of experiment towards 
arriving at a practical solution. From that date forward there has 
really been no pause in the advance of the system, the first actual 
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attempt to ‘ message’ a map having, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, been made by me soon afterwards. We have all helped ; Mr. 
Morrice, Mr. Logan, and Mr. Aston Lewis, especially ; but Mr. Glen 
has done most of the work, and contributed most of the suggestions. 
The real difficulty has lain in the devising of rules and combina- 
tions by which the system could be carried into practice. When 
once the object to be attained, the transmission of a map, is 
stated, it is not very difficult for the mind to conceive a broad 
principle by which the thing might be done, if only it could be 
worked. The idea, in fact, did occur independently to more 
than one person (including myself) before hearing what had 
already been done. It is, however, in the patient elaboration of 
the necessary detail that, as I submit, the merit of any system 
must consist. There may be other ways of applying the prin- 
ciple: ours, at any rate, has been tried and found to be a prac- 
tical one,' 

The broad principle, then, is the simple and well-known 
device of ‘co-ordinates.’ Just as by the use of certain figures 
with polar co-ordinates the exact position of any place on the face 
of the earth can be spotted in terms of latitude and longitude, 
so by the use of letters with Cartesian co-ordinates instead of 
figures the exact position of any point upon one piece of ‘paper 
can be laid down upon another piece of paper; and, by joining 
points when so laid down, lines can also be indicated and repro- 
duced. Similar means are constantly employed for other pur- 
poses—e.g. pictures have long been copied by just the same use 
of unlettered ruled squares; and references to exact points in 
maps (such as hotels, &c., in Baedeker’s well-known plans of 
towns) are made by lettered or unnumbered squares used as co- 
ordinates. 


It will readily be understood that if a sheet of paper be ruled 
off into small squares by vertical and horizontal lines, and letters 
be placed at the head of each column and the side of each row, 
any one square can be denoted by the two letters respectively 
allotted to the column and row by the intersection of which the 
square is formed. 


1 In April 1885, Col. Melville, R.E., took out a patent, claiming (1) the method 
of producing copies of plans or other marks by signalling co-ordinates of points 
from one station and marking them at another; and (2) a certain apparatus for 
effecting this purpose. We knew nothing of this until our own rules were formu- 
lated. Iam not aware whether he has yet contrived any system for putting his 
method into practice. Like ourselves, he of course uses co-ordinates, but that is 
all we know. It will be interesting to see which system proves to be of the 
greater practical utility. If Col. Melville’s turns out to be the best, we shall be 
the first to congratulate him, 
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Thus E D, the column letter being in our system invariably 
given first of two such letters, will denote the shaded square in 
the figure. It is, however, more convenient to consider that 
such two letters denote, not the whole square, but the point in 
the centre of the square. Care must be taken in drawing to place 
the point in the exact centre. 

It would be tedious to explain how the above principle was 
gradually developed into smooth working. The first efforts 
were, of course, rather crude, and very wasteful of letters—i.e. 
of time and signalling power. Probably improvements will still 
continue to suggest themselves. Some have been made since 
this paper was begun. But it has now for some time been 
carried to such a pitch that the system bids fair to be of practical 
use ; and I propose to describe it, not very exhaustively, as it 
now stands. 

The best way of doing this will, I think, be, after stating in 
general terms so much of the rules as may be necessary, to take 
the reader first through the process of transmitting a rather 
simple map, and then to try to give him some idea of that of 
transmitting a drawing. 

To begin with, the paper on which is the design to be 
signalled must in effect be divided up into little squares by 
vertical and horizontal lines. If the paper itself is plain, a ruled 
sheet of horn, or tracing cloth, or other transparent material can 
be laid upon it. The paper used by the receiver of the message 
must practically be similarly ruled.' It is advisable that these 
squares should be of such a size that 64 go to the square inch— 


1 It is possible by the use of lettered slips of paper or other material to dis- 
pense with this, but it is better that the paper should be so ruled, 
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i.e. that the parallel ruled lines should be }-inch apart. The 
I.C.R.V. rules proceed upon this assumption. Paper, known as 
“sectional paper,’ is sold, thus ready ruled; and, in view of the 
scales usually employed in English maps, it is especially con- 
venient that the spaces should in this way be fractions of an inch. 
Withdrawing two letters, T and Z, for special purposes which will 
be mentioned later, the remaining twenty-four letters will, it is 
clear, be just enough to denote each little square in a large square, 
or block of small squares, measuring 3 inches along each side. 





Fig. 2. 
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Example.—P X denotes the point marked with a spot. 

If no great degree of accuracy is required, the columns and 
the rows are each taken in pairs, a letter being set at the head of 
each double column and the end of each double row. The large 
square or block will in this case measure 6 inches along each side, 
each double column and double row being } of an inch broad. 
(See fig. 3.) , 


Example.—E D denotes the point marked with an asterisk. 
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Fig. 3 (portion of a large block or square). 
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If, on the other hand, minuteness is an object, the }-inch 
columns and rows are treated as subdivided, and two letters are 
set at the head of each column and the end of each row, 7.¢. 
these half-columns and half-rows are each only ;4;-inch broad. 
The block will then measure only 14-inch along each side. 
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Example.—J I denotes the point marked with a spot. 

This latter lettering gives, of course, four times the accuracy 
of the normal }-inch columns and rows, and sixteen times that of 
the-double columns and rows. 

A large square or block, composed of a set of smaller squares, 
whatever the scale or size, will be hereafter referred to as a ‘ quad- 
rangle.’ Ina map the columns are supposed to run north and 
south (magnetic), unless the contrary is stated. 
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The message commences with a formal prefix, a group of three 
letters, indicating that a map or drawing is about to be signalled ; 
and another prefix, communicating the size and shape of the paper 
which will be required. 

In the case of a map, the scale is then given by stating the 
distance represented by one inch. Where the scale is a scale of 
miles this is done by giving merely the number of miles or the 
fraction of a mile sorepresented. The next thing is to state (1) 
the position of the particular quadrangle—7.e. the part of the paper, 
which is to be taken in hand; and (2) the class or size of such 
quadrangle—.e. the degree of accuracy. These things are both 
done by a third prefix, a single group of three letters, in the 
following manner. (This and any similar prefix occurring later 
in the message may be styled a ‘ full prefix.’) 

(1) The paper from which the requisite amount is to be cut 
off is assumed to be large enough to contain 24 x 24 complete 
quadrangles of the 6-inch or 3-inch size, according to the degree 
of accuracy required ; and the columns and rows composed of such 
complete quadrangles are supposed to be lettered in exactly the 
same way as the squares in any one quadrangle are supposed to 
be lettered. (See fig. 5.) 

Fig. 5 (representing a portion of such a set of quadrangles reduced in size). 
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It is obvious that such a piece of paper is far larger than can 
ever be required ; and the assumption is only made for the present 
purpose. A glance at the figure will show that it is just as easy 
to denote an entire quadrangle on this system by two letters as 
we have seen it is to denote one square in any quadrangle by two 
letters. Thus, in a prefix, AA will denote the top left-hand 
quadrangle, A B the one below it, and so on. 

(2) To state which class of quadrangle is to be used—i.e. the 
degree of accuracy—the letter Z is employed in combination with 
the two prefix-letters denoting the position of such quadrangle. 
(a) If the 6-inch quadrangle is to be used, Z is placed first—e.g. (say) 
ZBB. (8) If the intermediate 3-inch quadrangle is to be used, 
Z is placed in the middle—e.g. (say) CZB. (ry) If the 14-inch 
quadrangle, Z is placed last—e.g. (say) DCZ. 

The meaning of the prefix in this latter case is, however, some- 
what different from the others. At the same time it would take 
so long and would be so dull to describe sufficiently, in writing, 
the way in which this small size quadrangle is used, that I shall 
not try to do so. The reader must please assume that this 
minutest scale is available; he shall not be troubled with it 
again. We can very well do without it for the purpose of this 
article. 

Having thus stated the scale, the position on the paper, and 
the degree of accuracy, the message proceeds with the delineation 
of the actual features of the map. All subsequent groups of 
letters indicating points or lines have reference to the particular 
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quadrangle denoted by the original ‘full prefix,’ wntil altered. 
This alteration may be made in one of two ways. (1) Anew‘ full 
prefix’ altogether may be given, whereupon the reference will be to 
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the quadrangle denoted by such new prefix until again altered. (2) 
If, however, it is desired, without changing the degree of accuracy, 
to travel out of the quadrangle in hand into or among any of the 
twenty-four nearest adjoining quadrangles—.e. those surrounding 
the quadrangle denoted by the last given full prefix—a simpler 
mode is adopted. (See fig. 6.) 

Let the shaded square represent the quadrangle denoted by 
the last given full prefix. The surrounding twenty-four quad- 
rangles of the same size or class are, for the time being, supposed 
to be lettered as shown in the figure, the lettering running with 
the clock, beginning at the top left-hand inner square. If the 
change is to any of these quadrangles, the index-letter of that 
quadrangle, and the two letters denoting the point in it which is 
to be indicated, are given as one group, the index letter being 
given first in order. Work proceeds in such new quadrangle until 
further notice. If it is desired to return to the original quadrangle, 
a single Z is given, as a group by itself. If it is desired to pass 
to another of the quadrangles surrounding the original quadrangle, 
the index letter of such quadrangle is used in the manner above 
stated, the original quadrangle continuing to be considered as the 
centre or starting-point until a fresh ‘full prefix’ is given [upon 
which the quadrangle denoted by such prefix becomes in its turn 
the centre of a series of similar quadrangles, the index letters 
shifting so that each of these surrounding quadrangles is distin- 
guished by a letter as before]. Laample.—Suppose the points 
LF, QY, NR, and BW, situated respectively in the original 
quadrangle, quadrangle A, quadrangle L, and the original quad- 
rangle again, are to be given successively. The groups signalled 
(the full prefix for the original quadrangle having, of course, been 
already given), will be LF, AQY, LNR, Z, BW. 

We will now begin our map-message, in which, for convenience 
sake, we will use only 3-inch quadrangles, and which may be sup- 
posed to run as follows, viz. :—CCC (This is a formal prefix, indica- 
ting that a map or drawing is tobe sent); CZB (Prefix giving the 
bottom right-hand corner quadrangle of those which will be used 
from first to last—i.e. showing size of paper wanted) ; Half (telling 
that the scale is half-a-mile tothe inch);' AZB (Prefix denoting 
the quadrangle in which work is to begin) ; Buildings, A; Brick, 
B. (This informs the receiver (1) that in the present message all 


! With regard to the points of the compass, our rule is that if nothing is said 
the vertical lines on the paper run N. and 8. magnetic. In other cases the direction 
of the true North is given by naming several points from 8. to N. alongaline run- 
ning in the required direction. 
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lines or points, until a fresh descriptive word is signalled, are to 
represent ‘ brick buildings ;’ and (2) that in any subsequent part of 
the message the letter A, sent by itself, means ‘ Buildings,’ and the 
letter B means ‘Brick.’ This avoids repetition of descriptive 
words). IK. (Here comes the first point, viz.:—the centre of the 
square IK, in the quadrangle AB, which by the prefix has already 
been shown to be of the class of 3-inch quadrangles ; a brick house 
will be marked upon this point).' EMFM. (These two points, 
EM. and FM., being given together as one group, must be joined, 
thus indicating an oblong building). JTQP. (The letter 7, I must 
here state, serves to. convey that all subsequent points, wntil 
another T occurs at the end of a group or by itself, are to be 
joined, each point to the next succeeding point). The message 
proceeds, RQ. SP. ROT. (closing the line). Wooden, C. (It is not 
necessary in this case to repeat A for ‘buildings,’ as there has 
been nochange.) TEL. EJ. IJT. IKIM. ROUM. Fences, D. B. 
(i.e. ‘brick’ = brick walls) TQP. PQ. OL. PKT. TQK. SJ. 
VMT.TEM. HS. OR. NK. IKT. C. (1.e. * wooden fences’ ) TUJ. 
OJ. SH. KD. BBX. (i.e. point BX in quadrangle B, just above 
the one previously in hand), AQT. Z. (bringing us back into the 
original quadrangle, but still dealing with ‘ wooden fences’ ) TSJ. 
XH. DIM. PYT. Plantations, E. TPY (still in the D quadrangle, 
into which we have just come) DY. CQ, IM. T. (a single T 
means that the line is to be carried straight back to the point from 
which it started, thus enclosing a space ; which space in this case 
will, of course, be filled with ‘ plantation’ by the draughtsman), 
Z. TIK, NK. OQ. IS. T. Water, F. TPD. JA. BIX. KU. 
QX. T. (Here the single 7’ lands us back in the original 
quadrangle—i.e. the one in which the line now in hand began, 
so that work proceeds again in it without further instructions.) 
TQA. XD. DDC. CLO. YI. NHAT. (the water following the 
direction of the points, as given—.e. flowing to the north-east), 
Roads, G. (not enclosed, since it is not so stated, except of course 
where fences are already laid down). BTAP. CX. Z. UG. CER. 
PK. SAT. Z. UG. DAH. JL. QYT. Bridges, H. B. Z. 
WDXC. 

It is not necessary to carry the message further. Enough 
has been said to show that with proper descriptive words (for any 

In large scale maps the outline of the exact shape and size of buildings and 
similar objects may be signalled. Generally, as here, the receiving draughtsman 
must use his discretion in plotting the object. In most cases there will be no need 


to do more than draw the recognised symbol, the point or points signalled show- 
ing the position, 





HIJKLMNOPQRSUVWXY 





uu ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSUVWXYABCDE FGHIJKLMNOPQRSUVWXY ABCDEFG 
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fuller information can of course be interpolated) all the requi- 
site detail can be conveyed, accurately enough, with a really very 
moderate number of letters; the above message containing’ 94 
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words or groups including descriptive words, which would take 
altogether (say) 30 minutes to signal. The mapping could be 
carried on simultaneously, and quite as fast. Fig. 7 shows the 
map carried thus far; but reduced in actual size, for convenience 
in illustration. 

A drawing ' is messaged in precisely the same way, with some 
exceptions and additions. For an outline drawing no descriptive 
words are needed. The lines tell their own tale. The following 
simple message may be worked out by the reader if he wishes to 
satisfy himself of the accuracy of the method, and the drawing 
worked out will be given in the next number of this magazine, so 
that anyone who takes this trouble may verify his work. 


ZAA.AZA.TGV.GU.HR.HNT.TNO.MO.KN.JLT. 
TKN .JO.IN.HN.FO.EN.EM.FK.HI.GH. 

HF .IE.JC.LB.QA.RA.WB.DAF.BJ.CL. 
CM.BN.CO.AQ.Z.XQ.XO.UM.UJ.SH. 
WI.XFT.TYH.WD.YE.XDT.TGV.HW.JW.MV., 
PV .8Q.SP.UQ.WP.WNT.TVN.VO. UOT. PPPQ. 
TNR .OQ.OPT.TON.PO.RN.SLT.TIK.JI.KH. 
MG.NG.PI.PJT.NIOJ.TNK.MJ.JJ.KI.LIT. 
TKK .JJ.JI.THT.TGV.EV.FX.FIB.NB.Z. 

UX. YR. YQT.TXQ.QV.FNBT.TMB.Z.MX.KWT. 
JIMJ .KHMG.THQ.JQ.LP.MQ.MST.TKG.LF.OF. 
QHT.FTBK.AF.EE.DC.IB.JC.OC.QB.Z. 
UXT.TYR.YU.FRD.PD.OG.IH.ILT.TIH.NE. 
QBT.TJC.HD.IH.GG.EIT.GGHF.MCNE.JE.Z. 
TYU.FYD. EAIT.Z.TYR.DBU.HXT. 


(147 groups.) 


This drawing took about 1} hours to construct and message. 
It could be signalled, including ‘ collating’ (see post), by flags 
in about one hour (much more quickly by wire), and could be 
worked out in 40 minutes or so. The receiving draughtsman 
could be at work while the message was coming in, and could 
easily keep pace with the flags. 

This message was constructed, not by laying a transparency 
over the original, but by making a free adapted copy, the lines 
being to some extent purposely shaped so that the points of 
angles should rest in the centres of squares, as can easily be 
done by a little management. 


’ The first drawing sent was an outline head, messaged and signalled to Mr. 
Glen by me at Brighton at Easter 1885, worked out by him the next day, and the 
resulting portrait recognised by those who had never seen my drawing, but 
who knew the original person. 
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I venture to think that this will, for many purposes—e.g. land- 
scape—be a good way of proceeding. One objection is that the 
sketcher cannot copy just what he sees, but is obliged, at the 
expense of time and trouble, to find how he can best repre- 
sent it by angular lines. On the other hand, the result obtained, 
whatever it be, is easier to message and can be absolutely repro- 
duced, when signalled, by the receiver at the other end. Again 
if the original rough freehand drawing is merely read off into a 
message by a transparency, or (having been drawn on ruled 
paper) by placing letters or lettered strips of paper at the top 
and side, the messager will never have seen exactly what it is 
that he has been sending; and, in a drawing, a very little devi- 
ation of a line may make considerable difference. This applies 
even more to a portrait when there is no time to try experiments. 
If the message can be worked out by the sender before sending 
it, and correeted as need be, no doubt great accuracy may be 
obtained; but this takes time, and after all only comes to the 
same result, since it practically has to be constructed line by line 
before it can be signalled. Still, I must allow that if the inter- 
pretation into angular diagram is to be done straight off by the 
sending draughtsman as he draws, he must have some knowledge 
of drawing; whereas by the other method, anyone with care and 
neatness can put an already existing outline sketch into a message. 

For more detailed drawings, with shading, further rules have 
been framed, which need not be very fully stated here. A scale 
of shade is used, lettered from A to (say) F, according to the 
degrees of shade required. (See fig. 8.) 


TU i a ] 


a 
‘ : a 


Hh a 


A represents the absence of shade, or white paper, B the 
lightest shade used, C the next darkest, and so on, These 
shade-letters are employed in the same way as descriptive 
words in a map-message. The lightest portions are signalled 
first, the outline being carried completely round each patch, and 
then filled in with the shade indicated. When the edge of one 
patch coincides with that of a lighter patch or patches already 
given, it is not necessary to lay down again the common dividing 
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line, but a fresh initial T is interpolated at the commencement of 


the group, indicating the point on the old edge to which the new 
edge is to go. 
























































Examples. 
FIG. 9. 
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Thus, in fig. 9, supposing the two light patches have been 
already given in shade C, and it is desired to lay in the middle 
patch in shade D, the letters would run as follows, viz. :— 
D—i.e. the shade-letter, THG.GF.EF.7DC.GB.JB.77. 
(the first of the concluding pair of T’s indicating that the old 
edge is to be followed, the second indicating that the starting- 
point of the line is to be reached). This effects a saving im this 
case of 10 letters, as the full lettering would run as follows, 
viz.:—D.THG.GF.EF.DE.ED.DC.GB.JB.KC.MC. 
LF .JF.T. 

It is plain that where the adjoining edges are of any length 
or irregularity a great saving is effected. If there is any possible 
ambiguity between two adjoining edges already laid down, a point 
or two on the proper edge may be given, preceded as before by 
aT. If a patch is so outlined as to include within its area a 
patch or patches of a lighter shade already laid down, the shade 
in hand is carried over all the included area except such lighter 
patch or patches.' 

Some very satisfactory results have been obtained in this way 
and considerably complex shading reproduced with startling pre- 
cision. But it is a much longer process than that of signalling a 
simple outline, and for my own part I have some doubt whether 
it will ever be of much practical value. A great deal of care is 
wanted (and very good eyes) in converting the original shaded 
picture into a message, as well as some little attention and 


’ There would be no difficulty in reproducing a simple coloured picture by 
applying the same principles to colours; certain letters could be appropriated te 
different tints, and the strength of each tint could by a separate scale of letters 
be regulated in exactly the same way as shown above in the case of monochrome, 
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neat-handedness in working out the message when received. More- 
over, the process consumes a much larger number of letters. 
Still, as I have said, successful results have been obtained. Mr. 
Glen has admirably ‘ messaged ’ two or three shaded heads, taken 
direct from photographs or similar portraits, which, when worked 
out, have been at once recognised by those who knew the 
originals. One of the best of these heads is reproduced 
in fig. 10. The original portrait from which the message was 
written is a likeness in woodcut, taken from a photograph of 
J. R. Bulwer, Esq., Q.C., for many years the colonel of the 
I.C.R.V.), and appeared in the October number of ‘Pump 
Court.’ It is numbered I. in the figure, and is about the original 
size. No. II. shows the head blocked out exactly as received, re- 
presenting the effect of the message, neither more nor less. 
No. III. shows the same, softened at the edges. Mr. Glen wrote 
this message last November, by means of a ruled piece of glass 
laid over the woodcut, enlarging the size about four times. In the 
figure, however, the messaged head is obviously reduced again in 
each case; by which, while perhaps it gains in effect of finish, it rather 
loses as an illustration of the working of the system. He found it 
necessary, in framing the message, to work it out himself as a 
drawing as he went along, in order to check the result. I do not 
know how long the whole process took him, but the message 
(705 words) was signalled to me by small flag in about three 
hours, including ‘ collating’ (see post), and took me rather more 
than five hours to work out into block. I had no idea who it was 
whom the portrait was intended to represent, until the fact 
became obvious in the course of making the drawing. It is not 
nearly so difficult a task as might perhaps be expected to work 
out such a message into a drawing, but it is by no means a simple 
matter to put a drawing into a message so well. However, it is 
possible that simpler means may yet be found. It is, of course, 
very much easier if shade is not used. As will be seen in the 
ease of the sample message given above (p. 415), it is quite 
possible to get a striking likeness with a small number of letters. 
The well-known outline portraits by Zoé, Maskelyne and Cooke’s 
automaton, are excellent examples of the kind of rough drawing 
to which I refer. They could be easily reproduced in fac-simile. 
If every convict and well-known criminal were thus drawn, and 
the drawings messaged and pigeon-holed, the power of the police 
to stop absconders would be largely increased, for such a likeness 
could be flashed down the wires very quickly. In fact, a man 
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leaving Euston by an express train could be confronted with his 
own portrait by the time he got to Rugby, or even to Bletchley 
or Leighton. At any rate, some misapprehensions might be saved. 

The only difficulty in thus making use of the process lies in 
the construction of the lines to be messaged ; the messaging and 
working out being purely mechanical. If, therefore, the likeness 
was already drawn and messaged ready to hand, any unskilled 
person could, with care, reconstruct it at any distance and on any 
scale with absolute certainty. Zoé and Mr. Glen at one end of 
the wire, and Policeman 952 X at the other, could stop any 
criminal from leaving the country, or at least catch him on the 
other side of the water. 

The latest application of the system is still (December 1885) 
not quite matured. Our object is to signal landscape drawings 
for military purposes. It is easy enough to draw and signal the 
leading lines of a view of any piece of scenery. And it is equally 
easy, if time be no object, to make clear the meaning of such lines 
by the use of descriptive words. But this is not enough. If it 
is to be of use in the field, the message must, as in the case of 
maps, be reduced to the very smallest dimensions. The problem, 
therefore, is how lines, often meaningless in themselves, may be 
explained in the shortest manner. For example, it may often 
happen that.a drawing in which all lines are angular and of equal 
thickness, and in which there is no shading, will give scarcely any 
idea of the true relative (much less the absolute) distances of 
objects. Yet this flat mechanical treatment must always be a 
characteristic of messaged sketches. It will not do to allow any- 
thing to depend on the skill of the receiving draughtsman. The 
message must explain itself. We get over this difficulty by means of 
‘distance letters’ stating the actual distances of the objects. Again, 
further difficulties arise as to the choice and use of descriptive 
words, which will sometimes be needed and sometimes not, accord- 
ing to the appearance or nature of the object represented. Some- 
times the same word, if loosely used, may have different meanings in 
different parts of the same message, a fault which evidently must be 
avoided. For example, the word ‘ trees’ would make a very bad 
descriptive word, since a receiving draughtsman, being told to fill 
in an outlined space with ‘ trees,’ would not from the words them- 
selves know whether the trees in question were to be (a) a row or 
belt of trees, (b) scattered trees, or (c) a wood, perhaps just seen 
in perspective. So, to some extent, with such a word as ‘ houses.’ 
And there are many similar and other points which must arise in 
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practice, and must be considered beforehand. Of some of them 
we think we have disposed satisfactorily. 

But I will not plunge into another dissertation upon rules. It 
shall be enough to have thus indicated in general terms the way 
in which landscapes may be signalled sufficiently that a recon- 
noitring party may be able quickly to send back, or a commander 
in rear to send forward to the front, a freehand view of a piece of 
country, or a position, or field works, or anything of the kind. 

In conclusion, it only remains to say that in map or drawing 
messages all groups other than descriptive words are in signalling 
them treated under our rules in the same way as cipher, and 
carefully ‘collated’ according to the method laid down in the 
‘ Red-book ’ (* Manual of Instruction in Army-Signalling’). That 
is to say, each group is repeated by the receiver, and the sender 
does not pass on to the next group until he is satisfied that the 
letters previously sent have been duly recorded. The message, 
however, is of course not divided into groups of exactly 4 letters 
each, as in the case of cipher. 

Special methods have been invented of checking the mes- 
sage, in order to discover and correct mistakes by the sig- 
nallers, and also of verifying such parts of the message as the 
draughtsman may think have been wrongly messaged though 
correctly signalled. This is a matter, however, of no general 
interest, though it is of vital importance to the practical working 
of the system, and I will therefore make no further reference to it. 
Before this article appears this will have been fully described, 
together with the details of the whole system from a military 
point of view, and the rules, by Mr. Glen, in a paper which he is 
to read before the United Service Institution on January 15, 1886, 
and which will appear in the journal of the Institution in due 
course. 

I have, moreover, purposely not attempted to describe the 
instruments used. The gist of the invention is in the rules, which 
I have endeavoured to explain. Instruments, in fact, are not 
really necessary, but only convenient. Lettered slips of paper do 
perfectly well, with ruled and lettered tracing paper for the trans- 
parency. Wind and weather constitute the only objections; and 
to meet this difficulty some more durable material has to be 
used, 

H. G. WILLINKE, 
Lieut. LC.R.Y. 
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Poor Piluquésne. 


HESTERFIELD is the little sleepy town in the Midlands, with 

the crooked spire, which lies amidst a congeries of colliers 

and coal-pits, and which you may see from the railway, midway 
betwixt Derby and Sheffield. 

Many years ago, in the midst of the Peninsular War, a number 
of French prisoners were interned there. 

Many years ago a famous company of players were acting there, 
in the dingy little theatre down a back yard. 

One night, when ‘The Magpie, or the Maid of Paliseau,’ was 
acted, it was noted that some half-dozen of the exiles, in whom 
the name of the play doubtless evoked some memory of their 
native land, came and paid their hardly hoarded pence to the 
gallery! Poor fellows! They took their pleasures as sadly as if 
they had been Englishmen of the Fen Country. 

The performer who interested them most was the magpie. 
When she fled across the stage with the spoon in her mouth they 
applauded incontinently. At her next aérial flight she stuck mid- 
way on the wire, and the curtain had to descend in order to 
extricate her from this perplexing predicament. The manager, an 
Trishman, and a great actor in his time, stood at the back of the 
gallery (a very scanty one), and wrathfully objurgated the pro- 
perty-man, adding various oaths to his seed, breed, and generation. 
Up went the curtain again, and once more the magpie tried her 
flight, but in vain, and the play had to end as best it could without 
the aid of so important a performer. 

At this moment a fair, fragile boy of seventeen, with flaxen 
hair and great blue eyes with black lashes and eyebrows, timidly 
approached the irate impresario. The lad was clad in a much- 
worn and stained French naval uniform. There was a hectic flush 
on his cheek, and he coughed slightly, as, taking off his cap, he 
bowed politely to the manager. Then in the prettiest broken 
English he commenced— 

‘Pardon, mille pardons, Monsieur Directeur, la pauvre magpie 
no fly straight. I make ’er skim along like a leetel butterfly.’ 

‘Ah! be off wid your broken-down English, boy,’ said the 
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manager. ‘Spake to me in the language of La Belle France. 
Sure I’m native and to the manner born, for I got my twopen- 
north at Douay. Ici on parle Frangais. Ici!’ he exclaimed, with a 
furious Irish accent, as he placed his hand on his capacious chest. 

Thus urged, the boy explained volubly in his native tongue 
that he would undertake to make the magpie fly across the stage 
without difficulty. 

The next minute they were behind the scenes. As they 
approached the property-room the manager roared— 

‘Larry! Larry! Come out o’ that, you thief of the world. 
I wonder you're not ashamed to lwk me in the face!’ 

‘I am that same, your honour,’ responded the man ; ‘ but sure 
it wasn’t Larry’s fault that some blackguard was afther sticking a 
tinpenny nail in the ould magpie’s gizzard. Bad luck to her, for 
a baste of a bird anyhow!’ 

‘Well, here’s a young gentleman all the way from France 
who’s goin’ to set the crayture right,’ said the manager. 

The French lad bowed ingratiatingly, and glanced wistfully at 
the property-man, who, at first, looked daggers, then he growled— 

‘Young gintleman! Shure if it wasn’t for the throwsers, it’s a 
young lady he’d be afther makin’, and a beauty too. Ah well! 
praps his father was in Bantry Bay in 98 wid Gineral Hoche, 
and the Shan van Voght, and the rest of the bhoys. Anyhow, 
he’s a sthranger amongst these murthering Sassenachs, so give us 
a taste of your fist, ma boucchaleen bawn!’ With that he nearly 
squeezed the lad’s hand to a pulp. 

Whatever pain he endured, he only looked up and smiled. 
The smile went straight to Larry’s heart, and from that moment 
they were brothers. In five minutes the boy put the magpie right. 

From that time forth he was scarcely ever out of the theatre. 
He soon made himself useful in a hundred ways to honest Larry, 
who, although he couldn’t speak a word of French, was a capital 
pantomimist, and succeeded in making himself understood. 
Whenever he came to a dead hitch he went to the beautiful Miss 
Vere, the leading lady, who had been educated in a convent 
in the Low Countries, and who spoke French, German, Italian, 
Dutch, and Walloon as fluently as her mother-tongue. 

Then the manager, who had taken to the stranger, was always 
at hand with his atrocious Hibernian French; besides which 
poor Piluquésne (that was the lad’s name) spoke many English 
words, and the youngsters of the theatre spoke many French 
ones—very badly, it is true, but still intelligibly enough. 
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They generally called him ‘ Poor Pil,’ or Pil, for shortness. 

He told them that he was ‘the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow,’ and that he had been a midshipman in the 
French navy. He was at liberty most of the day, but had to 
report himself every night at quarters prior to lock-up hours. 

At last, when the end of the season came, ‘ Poor Pil’ sought 
Miss Vere at her lodgings, and, breaking down in a paroxysm of 
grief terrible to behold, declared that if left behind in that dread- 
ful place he must die. Miss Vere was a young lady of resources, 
She had a man’s heart in a woman’s body, and, having given her 
word he should not be left behind, she there and then arranged a 
plan of action with Larry. 

On the last night the play was ‘ Hamlet,’ which finished by 
half-past ten. That evening ‘Pil’ was conspicuous by his 
absence. Everybody was astonished but Miss Vere, Larry, and the 
manager. 

Mr. Fitz Edmund, who played Hamlet, said he thought it 
strange that Piluquésne had not turned up to say ‘ Good-bye.’ 

The manager replied, ‘Monsieur Piluquésne is a gentleman, 
and knows what he is about.’ 

The performance was over altogether about eleven. The carts 
were waiting at the door, and Larry and the men were occupied 
in packing the properties and wardrobe for the next town, when 
Lieutenant Carter (a great, grim, lanky officer), who had charge 
of the depot that night, came down with a file of men, and 
demanded to know, in the most peremptory manner, what had 
become of Piluquésne ? 

‘ Divil a wan of me knows,’ replied Larry. ‘ Afther all I done 
for him, he might have been afther lukkin’ round to give wan a 
leg up the last night; but it’s just the way with them ungrateful 
thieves of foreigners. Bad luck to them; they’re all alike, every 
mother’s son of ’em!’ 

While the subject was being thus hotly discussed between the 
lieutenant and Larry, Ophelia’s coffin was brought out and care- 
fully deposited on the cart beside Yorick’s skull, the pickaxe, the 
spade, and the shrouding sheet, &c. 

‘ That’s a rum rig out to travel with,’ growled the lieutenant. 

‘ Why, shure, captain,’ said Larry, ‘ you wouldn’t have us go 
borrowing the blessed paraphernalia in every town we go to. 
Suppose, now, the mistress happened to be stretched out wid her 
toes turned upwards, what would you think if we were to come 
and ax your honour’s butler for the loan of a coffin?’ 
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‘ None of your lip, you impudent, bog-trotting Paddy!’ roared 
the enraged officer as he ordered his men to the ‘ Right about 
face ; quick march.’ 

As the gallant lieutenant turned the corner, had he been able 
to look two ways at once, he might have seen the property-man 
executing an Assyrian hieroglyph in the rear. Perhaps it was 
just as well that he didn’t witness that interesting performance. 

Half-an-hour later Larry made a start for Derby. When they 
were well out of the town he looked round to see that he was un- 
observed ; then he undid the screws of Ophelia’s coffin. There in 
the moonlight lay Poor Piluquésne, sleeping like ‘the baby of a 
girl,’ and smiling in his sleep. . 

‘Aha! Misther Longlegs,’ cried Larry, ‘you can lock the 
stable door now that the horse has bolted; but you’re not so cute 
as you think you are, for all you wear an epaulette on the one 
shoulder of you that’s up to your ear.’ 

Day was breaking when they got to Derby; but, unseen and 
unsuspected, Larry contrived to smuggle his precious charge into 
the theatre, where ‘the boys and girls’ kept him concealed for a 
week or two, till they had clubbed enough money to enable them 
to send him to London by mail, having previously ‘ squared’ the 
guard and driver. 

Now of course, all being smooth and the coast clear, ‘ Poor 
Pil’ ought to have got safely to London, from London to 
France, and to have ‘lived happy ever after’ with his mother, or 
to have become an admiral, or a post-captain at least; but un- 
fortunately fact and fate refuse to be ‘squared’ by fiction, how- 
ever guards or drivers of mail coaches may be. 

A distinguished authoress, referring to a little book of mine 
recently published, said to me at the Haymarket the other night, 
the night of the Bancrofts’ farewell— 

‘You shouldn’t have made that poor young fellow die. I de- 
clare it makes me quite unhappy to think of his lying out there 
in the snow on her grave.’ 

Whereupon I replied, ‘My dear madam, I didn’t make him 
die—he did die.’ So ‘ Poor Pil’—but I am anticipating. 

He had soft, pleasant ways, and beguiled the time by making 
little toys for the ladies, with whom he was an especial pet, and 
by assisting Larry, who became more and more attached to him, 
The poor lad had been ailing a long time—was consumptive, and 
racked with a torturing and suffocating cough. 

The night before—before his departure—Miss Vere and the 
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girls had prepared him an omelette with sweet herbs, and some 
chicken broth, while the manager and the boys brought him a 
posset made with whey and white wine. 

The girls tucked him up in his comfortably improvised bed in 
the green-room, kissed him, and bade him good-night. 

The lads remained to cheer him up; some of them even talked 
of running over to see him at his home in Normandy. 

He brightened up wonderfully, sang them ‘L’Amour, L’Amour, 
and talked hopefully of his journey on the morrow. 

Larry was the last to leave him. 

‘ Embrassez-moi, mon cher Larrie!’ said ‘ Poor Pil.’ 

The Irishman understood him well enough then, and he gently 
gathered him up in his strong arms and kissed him ; then honest 
Larry broke down. 

‘Don’t you cry for me, mon cher Larrie,’ said the boy. ‘I 
shall soon be strong when I get home, and you will come and see 
me in La Belle France some day, will you not ?’ 

‘Some day,’ said Larry, ‘ yes, some day; but there, there, go 
to sleep, jewel—go to sleep, avick! or you'll never be able to get 
up to-morrow.’ 

At last he did fall placidly to sleep, and Larry left him, to 
make the preparations for the journey. 


When they came at daybreak to see him off, ‘ Poor Pil’ had 
taken a much longer journey than they had anticipated. It wasa 
lovely morning in the young spring, and the birds outside made 
the dismal place alive with music. The sun shone through the 
window on to the bed. The fair young face was bright and 
smiling. One drop of blood had trickled down the side of his 
mouth. It was quite dry now, and glittered like a ruby in the 
sunshine. The great blue eyes, open and staring wide, looked 
far away beyond even the fair France he loved so well. 


The players laid the poor French boy in the graveyard of the 
parish church; and there all that is mortal of him, save that 
which has returned to the resolving elements from whence he 
came, rests still. 

Miss Vere wrote the sad news to the poor mother at her home 
in far-away Normandy. 

Some months after there came a letter from the village curé, 
which I have ventured to put into English, thus :— 


‘My dear Madame,—Thanks, and yet again thanks, for your 
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esteemed favour. Alas! it is my painful duty to inform you that 
my sister, Madame Piluquésne, whose grief for the expatriation of 
my nephew and her only son was incessant and inconsolable, is no 
more. It was my melancholy privilege to administer to her the 
last rites of our holy Church on the very day on which our little 
Paul left us for a better inheritance. 

‘She was sleeping, and I stayed to watch and pray by her to 
the last. That morning at the fifth hour she awoke and started 
as if she had seen something in the sunlight, which had just 
peeped in to give us good-morrow. 

‘« My boy! my boy!” she cried, “Iam coming! Stay but a 
little, and we will journey together to the promised land.” 

‘And so she passed away. 

‘I feel, I know that she had seen and heard something which 
my eyes and ears, “‘ of the earth, earthy,” could not see or hear. 

‘I think it is your great poet (surely his masterpiece) who says : 


‘Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 


‘ Again, and yet a thousand times again, I thank you for all 
your love and care for our little Paul. 

‘Permit a poor priest, who admires the divine art of which 
Mademoiselle is so distinguished an ornament, to present the 
assurances of the profound consideration with which he ventures 
to subscribe himself, Mademoiselle’s grateful, humble servant, 


‘Pau. PiLtuquisNneE, D.D. 
‘Mademoiselle Helene Vere.’ 


After ‘ Poor Pil’s’ death all kinds of wild rumours obtained 
currency in the theatre. Larry swore that during the performance 
of ‘The Maid of Paliseau’ he saw Pil in the property-room ar- 
ranging the bird’s wings. Mrs. Cassidy declared that one Saturday 
night, when she was rather late in cleaning the theatre, as Sunday 
morning dawned she saw him; nay, more, she heard him singing 
‘ Adeste, Fideles’; and the poor old ‘soul fainted away ‘with terror. 

Certain it is that even Manly, the manager, who was a sceptic, 
to Larry’s delight withdrew the Magpie piece from his repertory, 
and that Mrs. Cassidy for the future didzher cleaning the first 
thing on Saturday morning. As for the actors—well, they are 
always more or less superstitious, and for many a year after that no 
actor could be induced to stay in the Derby Theatre after midnight. 
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Once, indeed, Jack Holmes, a sailor, just returned to his 
native place after the war, and afflicted with a plethora of prize 
money, took a party of chums to the gallery to see ‘ The Stranger,’ 
which impressed him so powerfully that he fell fast asleep. 

His friends, overtaken by Bacchus, forgot all about him. 
Equally oblivious of his presence, the servants of the theatre put 
out the lights, locked up, and left him to his slumbers. 

When honest Jack awoke in ‘the dead waste and middle of 
the night,’ he hadn’t the faintest idea where he was. 

As soon as he pulled himself together he growled, ‘ Where are 
those land-lubbers ? They’ve all sheered off, and left me at the 
mast-head while they’ve crawled down below through lubber’s hole.’ 

At this moment he heard, or thought he heard, a soft voice 
singing in an unknown tongue. 

Looking down on the stage, he saw in the moonlight, which 
streamed through a circular opening at the back of the gallery, a 
fair young boy in a frayed and worn foreign naval uniform. He 
had bright hair, great blue eyes, and an angel’s face, and there 
was a drop of blood trickling from his pale lips. 

‘ Hold hard, young powder-monkey,’ cried Jack, ‘ I’m coming 
down on deck to have a jaw with you.’ 

With that, with the agility of a cat he scrambled down the 
side of the gallery and boxes, and leaped upon the stage. 

As he did so the figure faded into air. 

Wild with terror, the sailor shrieked and shouted until he 
alarmed the neighbourhood. 

When they took him out swooning, folks said that he was 
drunk. Perhaps he was; but then—perhaps he wasn’t. 

At any rate, he swore to his dying day that he was sober; and 
all the King’s horses and all the King’s men could never induce 
Jack Holmes to cross the threshold of the theatre again. 

As regularly as the players came to Derby in the spring time, 
so regularly the poor French boy’s grave was bedecked daily with 
fresh flowers. 

The years passed by, the good old manager died, the actors 
grew old and grey and were scattered half over the globe. 


Soon after ‘ the Three Days in Paris,’ he who writes these lines, 
then a wretched child, who had just lost some one nearer and 
dearer to him than all the world, was casting some flowers on a 
new-made sepulchre, when he caught sight of a venerable and 
beautiful woman clad in the garb of a sister of the Sacré 
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Cceur engaged in the same pious office at an adjacent grave. 
The lady was attended by a tall, thin, white-headed old man, 
who, from his peculiar dress and demeanour, appeared to be a 
foreigner. The grave at the foot of which they stood had been 
neglected, the sexton said, for years. It had, however, that very 
morning been covered with fresh green turf and flowers, and a 
small mural cross with an inscription now stood at its head. 

As the lady returned the basket which bad contained the 
flowers to her attendant she said in a singularly sweet and distinct 
voice, ‘Ah! mon ami! How bright and beautiful it seemed when 
this poor boy was taken from us, thirty years ago! But now, how 
sordid, and squalid, and miserably provincial it all is! Even the 
little theatre in which we strutted and fretted our fiery hours 
away in the spring time of our lives—the theatre, which we 
thought a veritable palace of enchantment—what is it now?’ 

‘ Faix, madame,’ replied the man in a strangely mixed accent, 
compounded of French and Irish, ‘if you ax me the thruth, it’s 
like a blue mowldy, rotten orange-box, that’s what it is.’ 

‘Perhaps it was always thus, Larry, and ’tis only we who are 
changed ; all things are beautiful to the young.’ 

‘Thin all things are beautiful to you, miss; for you niver 
grow owld. Ah, Miss Vere!’ 

‘Larry!’ 

‘I humbly beg your pardon, Madame Ursula; but I couldn't 
help thinking I was young onst myself; but, the Lord be praised, 
here comes Lady Scarsdale’s carriage. The train laves in half an 
hour. Let us get out o’ this; for shure the heart is sore within 
me when I think of the poor boy lying here in the cowld.’ 

The lady entered the coach, her attendant mounted the box 
beside the coachman, and the carriage drove away. 


Ten years later, the writer happened to mention this occur- 
rence to the late William Robertson, father to Tom Robertson, 
the dramatist, who strangely enough turned out to be one of 
the actors in the foregoing events, and from his lips this little 
memento mori was taken down. 


When last I was in Derby, a neglected grave, overgrown with 
dank, rank weeds, and a time-worn fragment of a shattered cross, 
on which is inscribed two words, without date, comment, or text, 
were all that remained to remind one of 

‘Poor Piluquésne.’ 


Joun CoLEMAN. 
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The Keeper's Gibbet. 


\HE wood-pigeons moan from the centre of the forest, as a 
sharp turn from the main road running through it leads us 
down a ‘ride’ to the keeper's cottage. It is a low house, with 
several sheds abutting on it, and at the top of its little garden, 
bright with sunflowers, a large tawny mastiff bays from his kennel. 
Cave canem, therefore, as you approach the threshold, 


Cerberus hec ingens latratu regna .. . 
Personat, adverso recubans immanis in antro. 


Passing a little further, we descry a small lawn on the other 
side of the cottage covered with coops, each of which encloses a 
hen full of self-importance. She either sits upon a set of pheasant’s 
eggs, or displays much solicitude as her little brood will wander 
too far into the wicked world from her maternal care. Beyond 
this again, somewhat removed from the road, is a long wooden 
framework covered with the hapless bodies of birds and beasts 
which are considered offenders against the game laws. On this 
gibbet, in every stage of decay, hang hawks, owls, jays, weasels, 
even moles, The rustic mole-catcher generally makes a festoon 
of the moles which he catches among the low branches of a tree 
not far from his employer’s door, so that his diligence may be 
openly showed to all men. The keeper is careful to hang on this 
gibbet the few poor creatures which he knocks on the head during 
sultry weather as they are frantically seeking for water on the 
surface, or tosses out with a spade as they work near the surface. 
How crestfallen, woe-begone and shattered are most of the 
creatures which form this sad assemblage of offenders against the 
code of modern forest laws! The human victims of the Conqueror’s 
severity, who wandered about maimed and blinded, could scarcely 
have appeared so miserable. Here are kestrels—an innocent 
hawk which almost entirely subsists on field mice—next their 
more marauding brethren, sparrow-hawks. Grave, wise-looking 
owls come next, both barn and grey owl alike condemned to death 
for one or two trifling indiscretions of some traditional ancestors 
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when their young broods had been more than usually clamorous 
for food. Jays, with their intensely blue feathers, the joy of the 
artificial fly-tier, dabbled in gore, succeed. Next them hang 
several magpies—a bird perhaps not very scrupulous in its diet, 
and wholly unable to resist a dinner off young partridges and 
pheasants—but a pleasant, party-coloured, cheerful bird withal, a 
kind of ornithological Micawber, and a bird which any game 
preserver with a sense of the picturesque in a landscape would, it 
might be thought, be glad to spare. Three or four emaciated 
weasels are nailed up among these birds. They swing in the 
wind, like the murderers of old who used to be hung in chains at 
the cross-roads. It is difficult to say much for the weasel from 
the point of view of a lover of pheasants, but even a weasel has its 
good qualities. Farmers ought always to befriend it, for one will 
speedily clear a stack of rats and mice. Whatever the good wife 
may say, too, it does not (as a general rule) injure poultry. The 
devastation it’ is supposed to work in the hen-house is the work 
of its big brother, the polecat. At one end of the gibbet, near 
the white skulls of weasels and carrion crows, hangs the only 
corpse which we regard with any feelings of complacency. It 
is a large rusty-coloured tom-cat—a cottager’s pet which has run 
wild, taken to bad courses and poaching, and had a charge of shot 
put into it in consequence. When a domestic cat once develops 
a taste for game, it becomes the greatest foe which the game 
preserver and the ornithologist alike possess, and ought to be 
mercilessly destroyed. How cunning, too, does such an animal 
become! Call at Betty Pye’s cottage in the morning, and her cat 
is placidly sleeping in the arm-chair, as it well may, after having 
spent the night in the wocds, and dined late off a young rabbit 
anda couple of pheasant poults. Or it is meekly washing its 
face, and looks up with a delightful air of innocence, just as do 
the ladies in Russian folk-lore, who leave their husbands’ sides at 
night and spend the hours of darkness as were-wolves, ghoules, 
lami, and the like, to assume their right mind with dawn. 
Evidently the keeper here does his duty by all stray cats, for 
several yellow-coloured heads and a tabby tail or two speak of 
divers favourite cats which have unaccountably disappeared from 
the domestic fireside in recent months. When we were children 
we were told that such departed friends had gone off by train and 
forgotten to take a return ticket. The myth is but too true when 
a pet cat finds its way to a pheasant wood, and is seen by the 
keeper. Once upon a time we noticed a fox which had been shot 
and added to the keeper’s victims on the gibbet. It was in an 
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English wood, but the locality need not be divulged. Let us say 
it was on the outskirts of Trumpeton Wood, so memorable in 
connection with the feud between its noble owner, the Duke of 
Omnium and that model M.F.H. Lord Chiltern. In Scotland 
foxes are shot and trapped without compunction, but then Scotch 
foxes have developed strong likings for mutton and lamb, while 
the nature of the country admits of no hunting. 

Only those who have carefully looked into the question are 
aware what enormous numbers of our quadrupeds and larger birds 
are annually destroyed on the plea that they are injurious to 
game. Some years ago Mr. Knox gave a list of the so-called 
vermin thus remorselessly put to death on a large Highland 
property in three years. It includes wild cats, martens, badgers, 
otters and weasels, as well as eagles, hawks, kites, owls, ravens, 
magpies and others. The total numbers, however, were, of 
quadrupeds, 1,055 creatures; of birds, 3,829. Many of these 
hapless enemies of the game preserver were even at that time 
rare and interesting to the naturalist: such as the osprey, of 
which eighteen were destroyed, and the golden eagle, fifteen of 
which perished.' At present the case is reversed. These birds are 
cherished, and now that they are scarce, owing to constant per- 
secution, are much prized. Even the wild cat is protected in 
Sutherlandshire. The kite has passed away altogether from many 
districts, and is in a fair way of extinction. Turning, however, 
from the extensive Highland moors to the preserved covers of 
English sportsmen, no modus vivendi, it is fancied, can be found 
for any predatory birds and pheasants. Consequently the former 
are made over to the tender mercies of the gamekeeper. With 
gun and trap he speedily banishes the bulk of them from the 
fauna of the district; and the naturalist, who would gladly be 
satisfied with less game could the lives of the raptorial birds be 
spared to lend an interest to his walks, finds the old Roman 
method of making peace carried out around him to the letter. 
The covers and woodlands become more or less of a bird-wilderness. 
Rooks abound, but carrion crows, jays, magpies, and jackdaws 
hardly ever venture into the district. If they do fly near, the 
old fable of the upas tree poisoning all life around it is sadly true 
in their case. If men would be contented with an ordinary amount 
of sport over dogs, and take pleasure in seeing these creatures work, 
instead of delighting in battues and enormous numbers of slain 
fowls, it might be feasible to exterminate some of the pheasant’s 
chief foes without destroying a species, or depriving the woodlands 

,Game Birds and Wild Fowl, by A. E, Knox (Van Voorst), 1850, p. 116. 
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of birds and animals fraught with the highest interest to the 
naturalist and lending much interest and picturesque effect to 
the charms of the country. There are different degrees of pre- 
servation. The polecat and weasel may be trapped, while the 
owl and kestrel, whose food is almost exclusively mice, should be 
suffered to range undisturbed. Until keepers, however, become 
better naturalists, and know something of the fauna of England 
and of the characteristics of native birds, much cruelty will con- 
tinue to be exercised upon many of the most beautiful and, com- 
paratively speaking, innocent frequenters of the plantations. Where 
can a more beautiful bird be found in our land than the jay, as the 
sunshine falls upon his deep-blue wing-feathers in the heart of a 
spreading larch? When the harmless dor-hawk (or fern owl) is 
ruthlessly shot by some over-zealous keeper as being a hawk, 
and therefore a depredator of the deepest dye, a naturalist may 
well wish that a little of the natural history of the district 
were taught among the other sciences of the village school- 
room, and that a national school of practical forestry existed in 
England. 

Were the game laws largely abrogated, and game preservation 
in consequence ceased to a great extent, many of the keeper’s 
victims at present would escape to people the woods and planta- 
tions once more. Their presence would go far to reconcile many 
lovers of the country to the inevitable bouleversement of numerous 
political, social, and sporting ideas which must precede the change. 
With our deep love for the beauties and the varied life of woods 
and fields we cannot but long for times when, game laws or no 
game laws, all the so-called ‘ vermin’ of the pheasant preserver 
may be suffered to lead their lives in peace and follow their 
natural instincts. It has often been asserted that were hawks 
and eagles left unshot, and allowed to roam at will over land pre- 
served for game, the weakly and sick among the latter would 
form their chief prey, while a strong, vigorous stock, if not so 
many individuals, would remain for the sportsman. This is prob- 
ably true universally in the case of grouse, but to a less degree 
with partridges and pheasants. What if these raptorial birds 
occasionally helped themselves to game or their eggs? There 
would still be plenty for the true sportsman, though the battue 
would have to be abandoned. Doubtless the man who should 
thus protect the ferw nature of his woods would be reviled by 
his neighbours and regarded as a madman. But neither Waterton 
nor Gilbert White were madmen, and the practice of the one 


would agree with the theory of the other. He would have 
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sufficient game for all purposes of healthy recreation, and the 
battue, which may be described with Cowper as 


This falsely cheerful, barbarous game of death, 
This rage of pleasure, which the restless youth 
Awakes, impatient, with the gleaming morn, 


would cease to be the opprobrium of British sport, and would be 
as generally unregretted as it is probable in a few Aine time will 
be pigeon-shooting. 

Returning, however, to the gibbet, it is curious to remark 
what ingenuity is necessary to circumvent these wild creatures. 
Shooting is not much to the taste either of the keeper or his 
employer. Both know that nothing so disturbs game and game 
destroyers as firing off guns in the coverts. Poisoning used to be 
highly recommended by Mr. St. John, but so many fatalities 
may, and have, occurred by the use of such a drug as strychnine 
that it is somewhat discredited at present. The hawks and owls 
have a habit of flying down openings in the woods (just as the 
woodcocks do in the evening when going to their feeding grounds), 
and the keeper noticing this erects a pole-trap, as it is called, at 
the end of the ‘ride’ by the open field. This consists of a pole 
about ten feet high, with a steel trap placed on the top, while 
cross-pieces are nailed to the pole to enable the keeper to get up 
and down it with ease. There is a tradition that a cockney tourist, 
finding one erected on a hill-side in Scotland, took it for a benevo- 
lent contrivance put up by the owner in the interest of tourists, 
so that they might obtain a better view of the distant mountain 
peaks. Accordingly he climbed up and put his hand on the top 
with highly unpleasant results. The trap gripped him, and there 
he had to remain for hours till the keeper, coming to release his 
captives from their misery, found the lover of the picturesque 
securely pinioned, and anxiously begging to be released. More 
often, however, the keeper finds a mass of quivering feathers 
which represents an owl, or a prostrate and fierce sparrow-hawk 
ready with beak and talons to resist its inevitable doom. For 
jays the keeper makes up a bogus nest containing four or five 
imitation thrush eggs. These are made of wood, painted to 
match real eggs, and are fastened down with slender wire, while 
just outside, cunningly concealed under sprays, is a steel gin 
occupying the very spot where a robber of the nest would naturally 
alight. Too often these contrivances prove fatal to the poor jay, 
and it is carried off to swing on the gibbet. The peregrine falcon 
is only found in the woot which we describe in the winter. . We 
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have seen it sitting on the lightning-blasted top of an oak, and 
found its victims half-eaten in the fields, while others have been 
fortunate enough to watch it descending from the clouds with 
swift unerring aim upon some unlucky pigeon, which is at once 
borne down to the earth, and only left after the best portions of 
it, the breast and neck, have been devoured. This noble falcon 
retires to inaccessible cliffs for the most part in spring, where it 
may bring up its brood in safety. The traveller by the Highland 
railway doubtless remembers passing at the head of Loch Garry 
several foxes nailed to a shed close to the line, and swinging in 
the breeze. No more direful crime could socially be committed 
in this neighbourhood than shooting a fox. The indignation of 
Milton with regard to books would feebly express the feelings of 
everyone here, high and low, were such an outrage done either to 
the feelings of foxes or of foxhunters—‘ as good almost kill a man 
as kill a good fox.’ So the fox is here allowed to eat rabbits or 
pheasants at its will till next winter brings retribution in the 
shape of the hounds. The consequence is that a year or two 
ago, when their cubs were ravenous, these foxes took to killing 
lambs in the fields around, and the unusual spectacle in England 
was seen of large fires kept burning all night to scare them away, 
while slumber was driven from the eyelids of those who lived near 
by the incessant blowing of tin trumpets and firing of guns charged 
with powder only. Yet for the sacred cause of foxhunting these 
inconveniences were cheerfully borne. 

Rats are not creatures with many friends, so that their de- 
struction in spring, when the pheasants’ eggs might otherwise be 
eaten by them, will not be much regretted. Still it is something 
like seething the kid in its mother’s milk to note the device by 
which the keeper lures them from their holes in the banks of ditches, 
from thick hedgerows, and the like. He puts a small charge in his 
gun, and silently sitting down among the ferns sucks the back of 
his band. This produces a kind of faint screaming not unlike a 
rabbit’s agonised cries when seized by a weasel. The rats, think- 
ing this a chance for them, immediately come out of their fastnesses, 
and are forthwith shot by the keeper. The pheasants themselves 
are silent enough now, but at evening their hoarse cackle may be 
heard, and during a thunder-storm, after every clap, the old cocks 
crow, much as eels at such a time lift their heads out of the pools. 
Polecats are occasionally caught in this wood, but are far too 
precious at present to be knocked on the head and hung on the 
gibbet. New Zealand is suffering from a plague of rabbits, which 
defies all the ordinary means of extirpation. The Government of 
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that country is endeavouring to destroy the rabbits by means of 
introducing their natural enemies the weasels and polecats. Some 
ten miles from the wood lives a dealer, who gives five shillings 
each to the keeper for stoats and polecats, himself receiving ten 
shillings from the Colonial Government. These creatures are 
caught in box-traps and conveyed to the purchaser, who then 
transmits them as speedily as possible to their destination. About 
a hundred were sent out last year, but during a gale all but ten 
of them were washed overboard. These ten were liberated as soon 
as they landed, and within a few hours one of them destroyed 
seven ducks several miles distant from the point where it was set 
free. In the middle of April this year another consignment of 
about the same number was despatched, and as the passage would 
occupy about forty-five days, 1,500 live pigeons were shipped as 
provisions for these animals. We shall look with great interest 
for the result of the experiment, fearing that the unfortunate 
colonists will only exchange one evil for a greater. 

Two or three of the cats hanging on these gibbets will 
generally be observed to be brown and striped. These are cats 
which have been born wild, first or second descendants of the 
cottagers’ cats before spoken of ; whereas the others are yellowish 
or black and white, miscreants stopped short in their poaching 
career, before they could ‘rear their dusky race.’ Although the 
domestic cat is undoubtedly sprung from the Egyptian Felis chaus, 
and not from the indigenous wild cat, now little known save in 
the north of Scotland, it is curious that domestic cats which have 
betaken themselves to the woods manifest strong tendencies of 
reverting in colour and general appearance to the true wild cat. 
Most keepers assert that the old English wild cat is to be found in 
their woods, and that it is cunning enough to evade all their traps. 
Such a cat was lately inspected by us which certainly possessed 
most of the marks of the genuine wild cat. It had been killed in 
a lonely part of Lincolnshire, and there was no antecedent im- 
possibility, though considerable improbability, that the old stock 
had lingered till the present year in this little-known wood. The 
colouring, however, was too rich and had too much yellow under- 
lying its outward brown and black hues to suit the genuine wild 
cat in our opinion; nor was the head triangular enough, the tail 
sufficiently abrupt at the end, or the legs sufficiently robust. But 
it certainly was an admirable imitation, and seemed to us to be 
at least two or three removes from the domestic cat, such a formid- 
able appearance did it present. Indeed, it was all but a true wild 
cat in our estimation. wi waite’ ta onl 
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Within historic times a wood in Lincolnshire was one of the 
last haunts in England of the wild boar. Its owner was bound to 
supply one annually for the burgesses of the neighbouring town to 
hunt. An outlying portion of it in the shape ofa triangle still bears 
the old Norse name of Geers,' so that from time immemorial game 
has here been protected. The owner of the wood still pays a quit 
rent of 1/. 3s. 4d. to be excused from providing the wild boar. 
The same thing has gone on in other woods and chases through- 
out the country, even if their ancestry does not go so far back. 
With what pleasure should we watch the result of one of these fine 
old ancestral haunts of game and wild creatures falling into the 
hands of a naturalist, who would give up preserving game, but 
pay special attention to the breeding and increase of the various 
wild beasts and birds of the country! Provided that none of his 
neighbours were extreme preservers of game, there could be no 
reason why he should not indulge his hobby, and preserve hawks 
and owls instead of pheasants. Then the frequent sight of the 
various wild birds, the marked differences in the character of 
their flight, their cries and screams in all the joyous freedom of 
nature, the behaviour and curious traits of the smaller quad- 
rupeds—weasels, polecats, and the like—would provide inexhaust- 
ible delight to the country lover, and greatly enliven the aspect 
of our fields and hedgerows. It is gratifying to reflect that of 
late years legislation as well as improved public feeling have 
greatly mitigated the lot of the inferior animals and birds. If 
excessive preserving were moderated, and the senseless practice 
of shooting every rare or uncommon bird summarily dealt with by 
legal pains and penalties if it will not defer to the strong feeling 
against it which is spreading everywhere through the country, 
there would not be much to complain of in the relations between 
the inferior creatures and ourselves. 

How game preserving dulls a man’s sense of the innocent life 
which many comparatively, if not wholly, innocent birds lead may 
be seen if we accept the keeper’s invitation to attend him on his 
great expedition of the year against noxious fowls and animals, 
A week later an emissary, who has been specially sent to us from 
his proper work of stripping the oaks, which have been felled now 
that the sap runs freely, arrives with a dirty scrawl intimating 
that next morning the keeper will clear off the ‘squearls.’ 
Accordingly at seven in the morning of a dull June day we join 
him, with his retinue of four men bearing two long ladders, at a 
certain old oak which he had appointed. He informs us that the 
1 See Streatfeild, Lincolnshire and the Danes, 1884, p. 134. 
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large wood has been marked off into four portions, and that to-day 
he hopes to work through one of these. A start is speedily made. 
Very soon a carrion crow’s nest is detected. A ladder is put 
against the tree, and the keeper goes up till he can reach the 
boughs. It is easy then to ascend to the nest. All the brood has 
escaped but two young and terrified birds. They flutter among 
the branches, and are speedily knocked down and killed. Next 
comes a squirrel’s ‘dray.’ This is torn down, and the three young 
ones which it contains carried off in the keeper’s handkerchief to 
be sold for pets. A sparrow-hawk’s nest is next found. The old 
one flies off as the ladder is placed against the tree, and the keeper 
luckily has no gun with him. The eggs in this nest are ‘hard 
sitting,’ and are immediately flung down and broken. Missel- 
thrushes are especially hated by the keeper, and their nests and 
eggs ruthlessly destroyed. In the low brushwood is a white- 
throat’s nest—a bird the most harmless of the harmless; still the 
rage for destruction has so seized the band that one of the satellites 
kicks it over and breaks the eggs. Four such mornings of de- 
vastation among the birds and squirrels render the wood a waste 
so far as the ornithologist is concerned. Let us hope that the 
pheasants increase in proportion to the havoc among their 
brethren which their preservation has caused. It seems as vain 
to expect game preservers to leave any of our larger birds, as it 
is in a highly farmed country to hope that any wild flowers may 
be spared near the low hedges so dear to the advanced farmer. 
But we have rambled past the gibbet under the high grove of 
beeches, which kill everything beneath their branches save moss ; 
and the moss and their own decaying leaves in the course of 
generations have heaped up high banks of rich earth around their 
gnarled roots. Touchstone might sit here with his quaint wisdom, 
and the melancholy Jacques moralise in the deep shade. There 
is a faint rustle of leaves on high—‘ Aurora’s fan,’ as Milton calls 
it—inexpressibly grateful to the ear. And far off in the recesses of 
the firs a low soft crooning seems to rise and fall on the breeze— 


Aerize quo congessere palumbes. 


Only these are turtle-doves; not the dark-collared Brazilian doves 
which are kept in cages, but the Jurtur communis, a summer 
visitant, smaller than the wood-pigeon and beautifully propor- 
tioned. It has increased lately in these woods, and is, it may be 
trusted, one of the many blessings which country-dwellers thank- 
fully acknowledge as being due to the Bird Bills. 


M. G. WarTKINS, 
































At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE great recent event for lovers of letters, among so many 
great events for politicians and patriots, has been the pub- 
lication of Lord Tennyson’s Tiresias.' Here is the Laureate 
still fresh and vigorous, like Tiresias himself as described by 
Theocritus (in the poem on the Birth of Heracles), ‘ despite the 
weight of his many years.’ If the reader feels any disappoint- 
ment, it is because the poem of the blind Theban soothsayer is 
so short. What a topic it would be, in the Laureate’s hands, for 
a longer poem on the prophet, ‘like some bold seer in a trance, 
seeing all his own mischance,’ and all the mischances of his 
people, and helpless, all the while, hurried along with his 
country’s fortunes, by blind folly and blind fate! This is, indeed, 
the burden of Tiresias, but it would well have supplied matter 
for a larger handling. 
Once more we find ourselves disagreeing with Edgar Poe’s 
dictum that all poems should be short. But it is a good rule on 
the whole, at least when the poet is not Lord Tennyson. 


* * 
* 


Nearly twenty years ago, M. Theodore de Banville addressed a 
ballade to the Father of French poets, to Victor Hugo, with the 
refrain, 

Mais le pére est la-bas dans Vile. 


The ‘isle’ was Jersey, where Victor Hugo was in voluntary 
banishment. But le pére of poets, in England too, is ‘ yonder in 
the isle,’ in the Isle of Wight. An accommodated paraphrase of 
Banville’s poem may, therefore, not be inappropriate, at the 
moment when this ‘Ionian father of the rest’ is excelling all 
the younger singers. 


' Macmillan & Co. 
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BALLADE FOR THE LAUREATE, 


Rhyme, in a late disdainful age, 
Hath many and many an eager knight, 
Each man of them, to print his page, 
From every quarter wings his flight ! 
What tons of manuscripts alight 
Here in the Row, how many a while, 
For all can rhyme, when all can write— | 
The Master’s yonder, in the Isle! 


Like Otus some, with giant rage, 
But scarcely with a giant’s might, 
Ossa on Pelion engage 
To pile, and scale Parnassus’ height ! 
And some, with subtle nets and slight, 
Entangle rhymes exceeding vile,' 
And wondrous adjectives unite— 
The Master’s yonder, in the Isle ! 





Alas, the Muse they cannot cage, 
These poets in a sorry plight, 
Vain is the weary war they wage, 
In vain they curse the Critic’s spite ! 
While grammar some neglect outright, 
While others polish with the file, 
Some Fate contrives their toil to blight— 
' The Master’s yonder, in the Isle! 





Envoy. 


Prince, Arnold’s jewel-work is bright, 
And Browning, in his iron style, 
Doth gold on his rude anvil smite— 
The Master’s yonder, in the Isle ! 








* * 


* 








‘Art is in love with Chance, and Chance with Art,’ says 
Aristotle, quoting one of his country’s poets, and referring to the 
fortunate and fortuitous inspirations which good luck offers to 
some artists. Iam allowed to mention one illustration of the 









! For example, ‘dawning’ and ‘ warning.’ 
’ z 5 
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Greek line, which shows how Chance favoured a writer deserving 
the name of an artist in words, Mr. R. L. Stevenson. The 
philosophy of dreams, so interesting to us all, and the mysterious 
processes of composition, so important to many, excuse a modern 
instance. 

It is never safe to recommend a book in which the supernatural 
or the fantastic plays apart. The admirers of Hoffmann, of Edgar 
Poe, of Sheridan Le Fanu, are people naturally qualified to under- 
stand and appreciate those writers. But there must always 
be others to whom they do not appeal; and if you recommend 
‘Uncle Silas’ or ‘The Gold Beetle’ to one of these others, he 
does not thank you. Therefore I do not recommend Mr. Steven- 
son’s new short story,‘The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde’ (Longmans). I can only speak to the powerful effect it 
produced on myself; it seems to me a masterpiece of the terrible 
and grotesque, and to possess withal an unobtrusive and salutary 
moral. It made me afraid to look round, as I read it, much as 
Lord Lytton’s ghost story, ‘The Haunter and the Haunted,’ 
affected Thackeray ‘in the public reading-room of the Pavilion 
Hotel, Folkestone.’ 

It is not easy to add what has to be added without revealing 
and spoiling the secret of the story. But people who have read it 
will have observed that there is one central incident, one central 
idea. The idea, the incident, is the awful effect produced on 
Hyde when he swallows the mysterious potion. That event is 
described by Dr. Lanyon, as a spectator, by Dr. Lanyon whom it 
frightened into his grave. It is also described ‘from within’ by 
Dr. Jekyl himself, and it animates the chapter called ‘The Last 
Night,’ and is the soul of the story. 

Now that incident was beheld by the author ina dream. He 
saw Hyde chased into a mysterious recess, saw him take the 
drug, and was awakened by the terror of what followed. He in- 
stantly saw that his sleeping self had presented his waking sense 
with the keystone (so to speak) of an idea for a romance which 
had, at intervals, been present to his waking consciousness for many 
years. Long ago—ten years ago—Mr. Stevenson told some one, 
in conversation, about this idea as he had then conceived it. 
Apparently this person’s criticism was given with what Fred 
Bayham calls ‘ the frankness of an early friend.’ He said ‘ Bosh!’ 
and the ghost of a conception was laid, till a dream revealed its 
proper use and form. Of course the artist now comes in with full 
consciousness, and the merit of the tale depends on the artistic 
handling and shaping of the gift of sleep. 
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Probably an experience like this may not be unusual among 
authors. Sir Walter Scott refers somewhere to the singularly 
happy thoughts that revealed themselves to him in the light half- 
slumbers of morning hours, in the dreams of dawn, which, as 
Iamblichus, the ancient mystic, held, are true and inspired. The 
celebrated case of Coleridge is quite different, if his account of it 
can be trusted. After taking an anodyne, ‘the author [of ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ | continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, at 
least of the external senses, during which time he had the most 
vivid consciousness that he could not have composed less than 
from two to three hundred lines. . . . On awaking he appeared 
to himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole, and taking 
his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down the 
lines that are here preserved.’ Then came the ever-execrated 
‘person on business from Porlock,’ and Coleridge lost the re- 
mainder of ‘Kubla Khan.’ In the case of ‘ Kubla Khan’ the 
sleeping self did not merely supply the material, but actually 
worked it up. But how rarely the sleeping self is better than a 
lazy fellow, with only disappointment in his gift! Swift wrote 
once, laughing boisterously at a good thing of his sleeping self, 
which was this : ‘I told Apronia to be very careful, especially about 
the legs.’ 

To return to Mr. Stevenson’s experience, it appears to belong 
to the cases in which the sleeping self works out a mathematical 
problem which has puzzled the waking self, or (as in a curious 
tale told by Scott) assumes the form of one of the dead, and 
reveals a secret. With Mr. Stevenson the sleeping self had prob- 
ably to go back through several years of memory to find the 
romantic conception that lacked itskeystone. But, generally, the 
faculties in a dream spin yarns ‘like hunters round a camp-fire in 
a “ Christmas Number” ’—yarns unorganised, and without reason 
or continuity. These must be supplied by the waking self, when 
the sleeping self or selves have started a good idea. No wonder 
that the Egyptian priests, like Hartley Coleridge in his childhood, 
came to the conclusion that in each one of us there are many 


selves. 
* * 
a 
The great modern bookhunter of Paris died a year ago; and, 
after serving him through a life of almost mythical length, the 
books of the bibliophile Jacob (Paul Lacroix) have come to the 
auction-room (December 22-29). The good bibliophile always 
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averred, in his many and amusing writings, that he really had 
no rare books of his own, or very few. When he found what 
seemed to be the very copy of ‘Tartufe’ which Moliére pre- 
sented to Louis XIV., he gave away the treasure to a rich man, 
a collector who was a millionaire. It is blessed to give, but the 
bibliophile regretted his generosity when the rich man’s librarian 
stripped off the old historical covers, and had the ‘ Tartuffe’ 
bound afresh in morocco. Now that the catalogue of the second 
portion of Paul Lacroix’s library is published, we learn, with a 
touch of disappointment, that his collection was, indeed, only an 
assortment of literary tools, that he had scarcely any of the rich 
and rare books which he deserved. Among the more interesting 
examples is a copy of the ‘ Life of Moliére’ (1863), with an auto- 
graph of the author and giver of the volume, M. Taschereau. 
The bibliophile had the pretty Elzevir Rabelais (1666), but none 
of those ancient and sacred copies of the master which we admired 
at the sale of the Blenheim Library. He was extremely well 
seen in the naughty little novels of the eighteenth century, odd 
books for so ancient a bibliophile ; but, though he had been part 
of the great Romantic generation (1830), his catalogue only 
contains the early Victor Hugo, ‘ Odes et Ballades ’ (Paris, 1827). 
What became of all the Gautiers and Mussets he must once 
have been lord of ? It is hard to guess, but certainly the biblio- 
phile’s catalogue is disappointing. It contains, however, the 
catalogue of Pixérécourt’s treasures which Paul Lacroix himself 
compiled (1838). Poor Pixérécourt was hardly beset by his credi- 
tors, after the burning of his theatre, and Paul Lacroix helped him 
to smuggle his beloved books out of their hands. 


* * 
* 


Talking of catalogues, one owes a useful piece of information 
to that of Messrs. Robson and Kerslake. The editor of ‘ English 
Worthies ’ has felt, with some compunction, that many of them 
are not ‘ worthy’ at all, in the sense of moral excellence. John, 
Duke of Marlborough, for example, has not quite a stainless 
scutcheon, As for Shaftesbury, he is a little indefensible, and 
things were said against Lord Peterborough, and even (by 
advanced Scotch Liberals) against Claverhouse. But the term 
‘worthy,’ in English, does by no means necessarily mean morally 
‘excellent. -Nicholas Breton published (1643) ‘ England’s Selected 
Characters, describing the Good and Bad Worthies of this Age, 
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where the Best may see their Graces, and the Worst discern their 
Basenesse.’ Thus we have a precedent for bad and base worthies. 
At almost the same date, in the 1634 edition of the ‘ Mort 
d’Arthur,’ the editor declares how, ‘by the favour of Heaven 
this kingdome of Britaine was graced with one Worthy,’ only 
one, King Arthur. The rest of the world’s Nine Worthies were 
Joshua, David (‘it is wicked Atheisme to make a doubt if there 
were a David’), Judas Maccabeus, Alexander, Julius Czsar, 
Hector, Charlemaigne ; and few people would guess the ninth 
worthy, ‘ Godfrey, duke of Bulloigne.’ 


* * 
* 

Why do people throw rice about at weddings? Some persons 
seem to think that rice is an emblem of a future family or of 
future plenty, others that the throwing of the rice is a symbolic 
attack on the bridegroom by the relatives of the bride. The 
same explanation is given of the throwing of old shoes, but that 
is done at the commencement of any expedition, and has nothing 
hostile in pretence or intention. As to the rice-throwing, this, 
it seems, was an old custom in Macassar. While the marriage 
service is going on, says Gervaise, in ‘ Description du Royaume de 
Macagar ’ (Paris, 1688), ‘ one or two of the men-servants ‘secretly 
open a window and keep throwing rice out into the air till night- 
fall, to divert the attention of the devil, according to their 
account, and prevent his coming and interfering with the amuse- 
ments of the wedding.’ But why the devil’s attention should be 
so easily distracted is left unexplained. The custom in England 
must be borrowed, as rice is not indigenous, and no one throws 


wheat. 
* * 


* 

The English language is certainly in danger, as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has been urging, from the pedantry of special scholars. 
Are we to call him ‘ Karl’ whom all our fathers knew as ‘ Charle- 
magne’? Is the Koran, for the future, to be the Qur’in ? What 
is the public to make of all the Oriental words in which the 
learned permit stray italics to break out, like an eruption, while 
they not only put the dots on their 7’s, but wnder their n’s? 
Even that pretty familiar language, Anglo-Indian, is suffering 
from these plagues. We all know what tiffin means, and are 
familiar with jungles, buggies, sepoys, and so forth; but if you 
want to write, accurately, ‘AsI drove in my buggie I saw a sepoy 
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come out of the jungle,’ you must put it thus: ‘ As I drove in my 
bhagi I saw a sipahi come out of the gangal.’ It may be 
scholarly, but it is certainly—tedious and obscure. 
* * 
* 

Mark Twain has reached his fiftieth year, and has been warmly 
congratulated on his ‘ Jubilee’ by most of the wits of his native 
land. As the Ettrick Shepherd said to Wordsworth when first they 
met, ‘ I’m glad you’re so young a man,’ so one might observe to 
Mark, and wish that he were still younger. But his genius is still 
young, and perhaps never showed so well, with such strength and 
variety, such veracity and humour, as in his latest book, ‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn.’ Persons of extremely fine culture may have no 
taste for Mark. When he gets among pictures and holy places 
perhaps we all feel that he is rather an awful being. But ona 
Mississippi boat, or in a bar-room, or editing (without sufficient 
technical information) an agricultural journal, or bestriding a 
Celebrated Mexican Plug, or out silver-mine hunting, or on the 
track of Indian Joe, Mark is all himself, and the most powerful 
and diverting writer, I think, of his American contemporaries. 
Here followeth, rather late, but heartily well meant, a tribute to 
Mark on his jubilee. 


FOR MARK TWAIN. 


A star danced, and under that was he born. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 


To brave Mark Twain, across the sea, 

The years have brought his jubilee ; 
One hears it half with pain, 

That fifty years have passed and gone 

Since danced the merry star that shone 
Above the babe, Mark Twain! 


How many and many a weary day 

When sad enough were we, ‘ Mark’s way’ 
(Unlike the Laureate’s Mark’s) ! 

Has made us laugh until we cried, 

And, sinking back exhausted, sighed, 
Like Gargery, Wot larx ! 


1 * Mark’s way,’ said Mark, and clove him through the brain. . 
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We turn his pages, and we see 
The Mississippi flowing free ; 
We turn again, and grin 
O’er all Tom Sawyer did and planned, 
With him of the Ensanguined Hand, 
With Huckleberry Finn! 































Spirit of mirth, whose chime of bells 

Shakes on his cap, and sweetly swells 
Across the Atlantic main, 

Grant that Mark’s laughter never die, 

That men, through many a century, 

May chuckle o’er Mark Twain ! 





% ; 
According to the moral poet, children 


should behave properly at table, 
At least as far as they are able ! 





At least as far as I am able, I am under a covenant to keep King 
Charles’s head and Comparative Mythology out of this budget of 
scraps. But it is too strong for me. In the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ 
: for December, Mr. Max Miiller was showing that Maui, the great 
hero of New Zealand myth, was originally a solar hero, the Sun. 
I do not agree with him, but he did not allude to a coincidence 
which, while perhaps it proves nothing, is certainly very curious. 
In the New Zealand story, Maui’s mother had already a sufficient 
family. Maui was born a shapeless object, and she tossed him 
into the sea. He was cast on shore, was baptized in the old 
Maori way, and became, though originally neglected, a great 
hero. 

Now there is a very similar story in the Rig Veda, of the 
Indian goddess Aditi. She, like Maui’s mother, had plenty of 
children, seven in fact. She gave birth to an eighth, a shapeless 
| creature, whom she rejected when she presented the seven to the 

gods. Thus the eighth, the lumpish one, was in the position of 
1 | the outcast Maui. There the story stops in the Rig Veda, but 
: | the sacred commentary, the Brahmana, continues the tale. The 
gods took the ugly duckling of Aditi’s family, trimmed him into 
form, and made an elephant out of the fragments that were left. 
But what became of the eighth child after he was trimmed into 
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shape? Why, he became the Sun! The tales are so like in 
their beginning, that Mr. Max Miiller, if he had thought of it, or 
had not thought it unscientific, might have used the parallel to 
support his case, that Maui is the Sun also. 


* d * 

Last month was a lucky one for bargain-hunters. Usually, 
when we speak of ‘ picking things up,’ we mean that we have 
been very extravagant, and paid much too highly for a book, a 
pot, or a picture. But the Dublin National Gallery, or rather 
the gentleman who had its interests in his charge, did literally 
‘ pick up’ a bargain at Christie’s. It wasa full-length portrait of a 
little Princess of the Valois Court—a child of four or five—in a 
rich dress, and adorned with her father’s gold chain. The work 
had all the minute and careful style of French art of the time, 
the accessories were admirable, the whole piece a most charming 
and characteristic example of Morril. It was picked up for 5l.! 
There are still bargains to be had at auctions—especially on wet 
days. 


* * 
ad 


One word more on ‘Thealma and Clearchus.’ The fortunes 
of the. book, of which we spoke last month, strangely brought 
together, as collaborators in a sort, one of the very best men who 
ever lived, Walton, and one of the very worst of men, Thomas 
Wainewright, the poisoner, the first of the two murderers of that 
name. When an antiquary with the curious name of Samuel 
Weller Singer reprinted, in 1820, ‘Thealma and Clearchus,’ 
Thomas Wainewright drew the frontispiece, ‘ Anaxus in the Cave 
of the Witch Oranda.’ The robust nudity of the witch is the 
chief peculiarity of this design, which would perhaps have 
shocked Walton. But the oddest thing is the reference by Singer 
to ‘my friend T. G. Wainewright, Esq., whose mastering hand 
should not confine itself to the gratification of a select circle of 
friends, when it might be hailed as an ornament to Art and to 
his country,’ whose shores Mr. Wainewright was afterwards con- 
strained to leave for his country’s good. 


* * 
* 
The term ‘ Mugwump,’ like ‘ Caucus,’ has been imported from 
America, and like ‘Caucus’ has suffered a sea change. In 
England we may come to need a term for the man who is too 
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proud and contemptuous to vote, or take any heed of party 
politics. But it is not fair to use ‘Mugwump’ in that sense. 
‘Mugwuwp,’ writes an American specimen (who, like the Living 
Skeleton, according to Sam Waller, is ‘ proud of the title’), comes 
from the Algonkin ‘Mugquomp,’ a great man, a leader. In 
Eliot’s translation of the Bible for the Red Men, ‘ Mugquomp’ 
is used when Centurion, Duke, Leader, occur in our Authorised 
Version. In the derisive sense of ‘ superior person,’ the name 
was applied to Republicans who voted against their party, and 
against Mr. Blaine, in the late Presidential election. So the 
Mugwump does vote, only he votes as he thinks best, without 
being bound by party claims. And perhaps we may, as history 
advances, hear more of the Mugwump, in England as well as in 
America. The nearest word I find to Mugwump in Brinton’s 
Lenipé glossary is Mukum=a grandfather. But in hunting for 
it I came across one of those coincidences, so common in 
language, and apparently of so little significance. The Hindu 
word for snake is Naga, the Lenapé word for the priest of the 
serpent is Nakapowa, Nako answering to Naga, and powa being 
the pow-wow, or conjuror of Cooper and the other novelists. 


A. LANG. 





The ‘ Donna.’ 


THE Eprror begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following contributions to 
the ‘Donna’ fund. Subscriptions received after January 7, will be acknowledged 
in the March number :— 

Miss Ellen Gardiner, 17. 1s. ; Mr. and Mrs. Slous, Don., 10s. 6d. ; Donna, 10s. 6d.; 
C.C. C., 11; J. 8. L., 5s.; Miss Hasker, 12. 1s.; Aught, 2s. 6d.; J. D., Battersea, 
10s.; E. E. E., 2s. 6d.; W. O. G., 51.; Paranaqua, 3s.; W. H. Newnhan, 117.; 
B., 10s.; Mrs. Longman, 17.; Donna, 12, Cripple; Romey, 5s.; E.K., 5s.; Miss 
Ingelow, 12.; F. and C. Edis, 5s.; Fras. Waugh, 2/. 2s.; A. M., 5s.; 8. B. H., 
Jath, Don., 5s.; Donna, 5s.; 8. F., 3s.; Mrs. Legard, 10s.; Mrs. Gelting, 10s.; 
Donna, 10s., Cripple; Mrs. W. S. Jones, 5s.; Mrs. Curtis, Hampstead, 5s.; Mrs. 
Massingberd Mundy, 25 francs ; The Misses Brigzs, 1/, 10s. ; G. H. W., 5s., Cripple ; 
L. L. B 58. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 


non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for 
accidental loss, 








WALKDEN’S 
sam ase WRITING 


BLUE BLACK WRITING AND 
COPYING FLUIDS. 
BRILLIANT SCARLET FOR 


STEEL PENS. 
WALKDEN’S INK FACTORY ESTABLISHED 150 YEARS. 


CHARING GROSS 
TURKISH BATHS, 


NORTH UMBERLAND AVENUE, [weWitt. | 
Pronounced to be the FINEST in EUROPE. ADMISSION : 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., 38. 6d. ; Evening, 7 to 9, 2s. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hairdressing Room attached. 


Separate Bath for Ladies, Open all day. Sandays (Gentlemen only), 10 a.m. till 12a.m., 3s. 64: 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. Prospectus Post Free on apnlication 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Stationers, 
19] & 192 FLEET ST., AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Vellum Wove Club House Paper. | The Royal Courts Paper 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH IN THE VARIOUS SIZES. AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH, 


SAMPLE Box POST-FREE FOR 24 STAMPS, SAMPLE Box PosT-FREE FoR 18 STAMPs. 


Samples and Prices, with IMustrated Catalogue of Library and Office Requisites, forwarded post-free. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 


FENNINGS’ 


FENNINGS 
CHILDREN’S POWDERS, = UNG. HEALERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, &c. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious to Sold in Boxes at Is. 1id. and 2s. 9d.. with 
a tender babe. 

Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full 
directions. Sent post-free tor 15 stamps. 

Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. Zz = ag three times the quantity of the 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which con- Read FENNINGS' EVERYBOD Y's 

tains valuable Hint~ on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Q) ICTOR. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct. 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. . FENNLNGS, West Cowes, I.W. 


ENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent ‘aiaie free on application by lette: 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


directions, sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 
to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W 
The largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stemps, ; post - 


EASY TEETHING. 
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22 Prize Medals Awarded. 


Fry's <2 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocos. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, and 
developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


PURE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


From SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Medical Officer of Health, Dublin, &c. 
‘I have formed A HIGH OPINION OF ITS DIETETIC VALUE. I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well. It forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. IT IS 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THOSE WHOSE DIGESTIVE ORGANS ARE WEAK.’ 


J. S. FRY & SONS, a London, and _ Sydney. 








The Largest may ok in 


the Kingdom of every COST # 


ing Novelty for the i Send for Patterns post free FROM THE 


Season. The Public can now buy their 
Dress Goods direct from the source of pro- 
duction. and save all intermeniote er. 
Any Length Cut ai 
A full set of £ ey watt be ™ sent ’ 
post free to any address on receipt of letter or 
post-card. 


=~ 
> 
SS 
‘The CenTtTuRY CASHMERES, SERGES, ALL 
Woot FaBRics, and WoRSTED COATINGS, &c., for Ladies’, 
Gentlemen's, and Boys’ wear, are unequalled for price and aie 
quality. Hundreds of Ladies ena Gentlemen now purchase ran Leone TRADE MARK. 


their Dress Fabrics from the B. M. Co., who pay carriage to any 
part of the Kingdom on all orders over £1 in value. 


Highest Award at Health Exhibition. BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


Please write at once, and pers will be ished at the splendid assortment of patterns and remarkable value for money. 

Caution to the Publ:c.—Many unprincipled traders a copied the advertisements of the B. M. Co., please note. 
as an additional security tothe Public, every article and length of material sent from the B. M. Co. will bear their well-known 
Registered Trade Mark—‘A ‘Girl at the Loom.’ Be sure and ADDRESS IN FULL. Mention Lonqman'’s Magazine. 
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NEURALGIA. 





writes :—‘ I know of no remedy 
so efficacious as 


TOOTH PASTE, J 
; POWDER. f . 

ee ee |] EKYN’sS 

ss ave mu jure in sta’ a) e ou aph is ! 
a most d Py and invaluable for cleansing } IRALC Hi NEU RA LGIC PIL LS. 
and preserving the teeth.’ SERY writs maei|i|| Lheir value to those subject to 
think the Odontobaph is excellent oad ‘most pleasant att i Neuralgia and Nervous Head- 
to use.’ MADAME ADELINA PATTE writes: i ache cannot be over-estimated.’ 
‘one have tried your Odontobaph, and find it pleasanter | ; Sold everywhere, 98. Od. per boz. 
Of all Chemists, Fioiipegere, and at the ~ “Saag also Barker's, 


velbred's, and Whitele = il Wholesale Agents : 
ect (3d. ext “4 for postage) from | 


THE’ ODONTOBAPH CO., 22 CANNON ST., "BIRMINGHAM, 7 ii) BARCLAY & SONS, 


WHOLESALE LONDON AGENTS 


Mawes, Barclays, Newberys, Edwards, Ly nchs, &ec. &c. LON DON. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 














AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN 
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